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STUDMT’S 10,000 MIIES 
WITH A RUCKSACK 

Hitcli-hiking the long road home 

J^AViNG some months to spare after finishing his engineering 
course at Cambridge University, a young student named 
Norman Francis Wood decided last summer to visit his parents 
before taking up an appointment. That seemed natural enough 
—but his parents happen to live in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

He did not, however, book a passage ; he just packed a ruck¬ 
sack and set out, carefree, on a 10,000-mile hitch-hike. 



Norman first made his way 
through France to Marseilles, 
where he managed to get aboard 
a steamer bound for Algiers. 
From there he hitch-hiked west¬ 
wards towards Morocco, sleeping 
in towns or under the stars. 

Once when he had settled cosily 
into his sleeping-bag in an orange 
grove, an old Arab shuffled up 
and warned him in French that 
this was a spot where many snakes 
came out after nightfall. 

HIGH WAGES 

In Morocco he got a job with 
Americans building air bases. He 
worked for 12 weeks, earning very 
high w’ages by designing the lay¬ 
out of a drainage system for an 
airfield. 

He lived in the Arab quarter of 
the city, which he described as a 
squalid area where crime was rife. 

“Murders were frequent,” he 
said, “but no one seemed to worry 
very much about them. Theft 
amounted almost to a,disease.” 

All the time Norman was on 
the look-out for a ship that might 
take him to South Africa. 
Eventually he found an Italian 
cargo boat, but by this time his 
passport transit visa had long ex¬ 
pired, and the police warned him 
that unless he got out by a certain 
date he might find himself in gaol. 

The ship left with him on the 
day before that fixed for his arrest. 

HALLO, MUM ! 

From Durban he reached Beit- 
bridge, on the border of the Trans¬ 
vaal and Southern Rhodesia. 
There he got the job of driving 
a car in a convoy going to Salis¬ 
bury, where he recently opened 
his front door and sang out: 

Hallo, Mum and Dad!” 

Norman’s journey had taken 
four months, and he arrived three 
times better off than he had been 
when he set out. 


AUSTRALIAN HILL-BILLIES 

Ted and Tom le Garde, 20-year- 
old twins, follow the call of the 
wild on a lonely Queensland 
station. They round-up the cattle, 
rough-ride, and generally lead a 
tough life. But in their leisure 
their thoughts turn to music. 

They have already composed six 
hill-billy songs, and these have 
been recorded with guitar accom¬ 
paniment. 


MODERN CRUSOES 

Arthur Thompson, of Owen 
Sound, and his brother-in-law, 
Edward Smith, of Lansing, Michi¬ 
gan, have survived a week-long 
ordeal on the north shore of 
Georgian Bay, Canada. They set 
out from Owen Sound on a hunt¬ 
ing trip, but after a few hours 
their 26-foot cabin cruiser caught 
fire and was burned out. 

The two men swam a mile to 
tiny Barrier Island, With no 
means of lighting a fire, they 
huddled together each night in an 
Indian hut; in the daytime they 
built a raft of fish netting and 
wood from the hut. 

On their first attempt to float the 
raft it sank ; but they completed 
another, and with the wind in the 
right direction, they set out for the 
mainland four miles away. 

After 2 \ hours of paddling they 
landed, Then, having walked 
three miles through . the scrub, 
they met a man who took them to 
his cabin and gave them their first 
meal for a week. 


LOOKING FORWARD 

During the winter, athletes still 
keep in trim for next season. 
Above is Jo Brocklehurst, of 
Tooting, a promising young 
discus thrower ; and in the pic¬ 
ture below, quarter-miler Terry 
Higgins, of Herne Hill Harriers, 
practising at the starting blocks. 


COUNTING IS NOT 
EASY 

Counting the native population 
in Northern Rhodesia is never 
easy ; and often it has its exciting 
moments, for the census man must 
be prepared to dodge elephants, 
run from hippos, arid search- for 
missing villages—it’s all in a day’s 
work. 

The census man, invariably a 
European, usually sets out with 
motor-truck, tent, and rifie, accom¬ 
panied by four Africans on 
bicycles ; but in the swamp land 
much of the travelling is done by 
canoe, with bicycles balanced 
across the bows until dry land is 
reached. One party travelling in 
this manner were charged by 
hippos and lost all their kit in a 
swamp. 

Parts of Central Africa even to 
this day have never been thor¬ 
oughly mapped. Before they set 
out, officials are given a list of 
villages and the names of the 
native chiefs they must visit. But 
often the village is not marked on 
the map ; even if it is, the chief 
may have moved it. The lot of 
the census-maker is not always a 
happy one! 


IN GLOWING COLOURS 

Coloured chalks that glow in the 
dark when used on a blackboard 
or slate have been invented by an 
American firm. These fluorescent 
chalks, made in six colours, are 
expected to be very useful during 
visual lessons with films, enabling 
the teacher to use a blackboard 
v/hen the lights are dim, and 
students to make notes on a slate. 


little Kitimat 
will soon be 
a big city 

Large-scale developments pro- 
[ceeding in what is now a vvilder- 
iness near the Pacific coast about 
^00 miles north-east of Vancouver, 
and expected to be completed by 
1954, will make British Columbia 
one of the world’s chief 
aluminium-producing countries. 

. The site for this important in- 
'dustry was chosen because its 
heavy rainfall ensures plenty of 
hydro-electric power, and the coast 
formation, resembling the Norwe¬ 
gian fjords, gives deep water 60 
miles inland from the open, ice- 
free sea. This will ensure shel¬ 
tered harbours for the ocean-going 
freighters bringing-the bauxite for 
aluminium manufacture from 
Jamaica and British Guiana by 
way of the Panama Canal. 

PLIING THE AXE 

Construction teams are now 
clearing the forests around Kiti- 
mat, an Indian village on one of 
these fjords where the main docks 
and smelting plant will be built. 
Although only a handful of people 
now live in Kitimat, it is expected 
that when the plant reaches pro¬ 
duction stage the population will 
grow to 50,000, making it the third 
largest city in British Columbia. 

Some 150 miles back in the 
interior a dam is being built to 
reverse the flow of the Nechako 
river which now flows east. This 
will increase the elevation of the 
lakes to the west of it so that the 
water is backed up to the 
mountains. 

Ten-mile-long tunnels will then 
be drilled through the mountains 
to give the water a drop of 2500 
feet to a power-house frc^i which 
electric power will be c^ried by 
overhead transmission lines to 
Kitimat. 


LIGHT ON GAS 

Officials in the gas showrooms 
at Rhyl, North Wales, were sur¬ 
prised recently at the constant 
drain on their supplies of 
pamphlets. 

Inquiries revealed that they had 
been sought by the scholars at 
Christ Church Primary School, 
who were studying the gas industry 
and preparing essays on the 
subject. 

Now the North Wales Gas 
Board has offered prizes for the 
best essays. 
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' mm mum is barring 

THE WAY TO PEACE 

By the C N Dipiomatic Correspondent 

Russia, though a land of mystery, is never out of the headlines 
^ for long. It does not matter whether it is the latest speech 
of Mr. Vishinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, or the latest 
peace plans, or a visit to Britain by Russian footballers, or 
even a Russian ballet star’s opinion about her trip to Italy— 
the Russians generally create a sensation. 


The Soviet in world affairs 
shows its hand everywhere, and 
somehow or other trouble for the 
Western nations usually follows. 

In recent weeks, America, 
France, and Britain have renewed 
their efforts to reach an under¬ 
standing with this powerful State, 
but so far these efforts have met 
with bitter opposition and, indeed, 
with scorn. 

One of the difficulties confront¬ 
ing the will for peace of the 
Western peoples is the veil of 
secrecy which Soviet rulers have 
thrown over their remote country. 

A STRANGE TALE 

We know little of what is hap¬ 
pening, but from reports by the 
few visitors who have managed to 
get a glimpse of the life the 
Russians lead, and from Russians 
themselves who have fled from the 
country, the strangest tale of 
modern times has been revealed. 

Behind the Iron Curtain the 
Russian rulers sit in the Kremlin, a 
grim fortress in Moscow. They 
demand unquestioning obedience 
from all the people. 

The Government is directed by 
some 12 all-important members of 
the Politburo—we should call it a 
Cabinet. But the difference 
between the Russian system of rule 
and our own is that in Russia 
there are no General Elections as 
we know them, and whether the 
Government there is good or bad, 
nothing the people have been able 
to do could move it. 

Almost^every moment of their- 
lives is ordered for the millions in 
that vast domain, from the time 
they get up until they go to bed. 
It is not merely that they are told 
what to doy and harshly punished 
if they fail; they are even told by 
the police administrators of the 
PolitbunS> what they must think 
and believe, 

CONTROL OF THOUGHT 

Authors are told what kind of 
books they must write. Clergy¬ 
men are closely watched, and if 
they preach in a way the Soviet 
rulers dislike their churches arid 
chapels are closed down. Teachers 
are told that children must only be 
taught certain subjects, which are 
twisted to suit the Politburo. 

Russian history books, for in¬ 
stance, have been entirely re¬ 
written to comply with the 
Government point of view. This 
view is that all Russians must be¬ 
lieve that their Government is the 
best in the world, and that all 
other nations are hypocrites, or 
oppressed, and envious of Russia. 

Little tribute is paid to the great 
figures in the history of other 
nations. Lord Nelson, for 
example, is said to have been de¬ 
feated in the Baltic by a Russian 
admiral, and no one in any of the 
Soviet schools would think of be¬ 
lieving otherwise. Even Shakes¬ 


peare, it' is insisted, owed his 
inspiration to Russia. 

Soviet scientists^and there are 
some very good ones—^have to 
build their theories round the 
political ideas and plans of the 
Politburo. Artists are only per¬ 
mitted to paint pictures which 
suggest that “ everything iii the 
garden is lovely ” provided you are 
lucky enough to be a Russian. 

Yet children late for school, or 
people late for work, arc punished 
severely. If a man who worics in 
a factory is late three times in the 
same month he is sent to prison. 

Above all, Russia is becoming a 
land of machinery, and even the 
people are becoming rather like 
machines, drilled and redrilled to 
do the work in the countless work¬ 
shops the Government have built. 

SPARTAN WAYS 

In some ways the Russian 
people have grown into a people 
like the Spartans of ancient Greece. 
Their rigid life has given them 
great powers of endurance. The 
discipline makes them hard-work¬ 
ing, and, as far as we know, un¬ 
complaining. They are highly 
patriotic, and there is little doubt 
that most of them believ^ all they 
are told. 

Yet in spite of this very different 
way of life, there is no reason why 
the Russians should not live on 
friendly terms With the peoples of 
the West. 

Indeed, one of the chief aims of 
the Western Governments is to 
persuade the Soviet chiefs to adopt 
this View. There is no need, and 
no excuse whatever, for Russia 
keeping this Iron Curtain of 
suspicion and distrust between her¬ 
self and the rest of the world. 


WARMING UP THE 
CIRCUS 

Many circuses in this country 
go into winter quarters. This is 
mainly because of the difficulty of 
heating the tent which is the 
theatre of travelling circuses. On 
the Continent, however, many 
circuses continue in the winter by 
using various methods of heating. 

An experiment has just been 
made in this country at a circus 
meeting on the fairground of 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 

An engineering company installed 
equipment for pumping warm air 
through large tubular pipes placed 
under the seats. The air had been 
warmed by a diesel oil burner. 

The test was severe, as the big 
top, claimed to be the largest of its 
kind in the country, had a capacity 
of 500,000 cubic feet of air and 
seats for 4500 people. 

The equipment which can raise 
the temperature in wintry con¬ 
ditions might also prove useful in 
hot weather, as the process can be 
reversed to keep the air cool. 


UNDERGROUND 

MOVEMENT 

The underground habits of 
moles can be even more of a 
nuisance in South Africa than in 
this country. Not infrequently it 
happens that these “little gentle¬ 
men in black velvet,” as they were 
called after a historic occasion, 
burrow the ground from under¬ 
neath the wooden railway sleepers 
and cause the rails to sag. 

The South African Railways 
maintain gangs of workers on the 
Cape Town-Port Elizabeth section 
solely to prevent these under¬ 
ground workers from invading 
railway property. 

Deep-laid fences have been 
placed along the embankments to 
keep moles at a distance. When¬ 
ever they succeed in penetrating 
these defences—their arrival is 
shown by heaps of freshly- 
burrowed earth—the alarm goes 
out, and the experts arrive with 
■pumps, traps, and excavators. 


Pneumatic hood 



The plastic hood of this German 
single-seater car is inflated and 
buttoned* on to the windscreen 
and sides when it rains. When 
not in use it fits into a small bag. 


REGULAR SEA-DOG 

A regular visitor to London— 
but one never, because of quaran¬ 
tine regulations, allowed to put a 
paw ashore—is Ajax, the Carelian 
bearhound pet of Captain Sonne, 
" master of the Finnish cargo ship 
Aldebaran. 

Ajax, who is five and very like a 
husky, has been a sea-dog nearly 
all his life. 

Last winter he had a narrow 
escape. The Aldebaran caught fire 
when fast in the ice in the Gulf 
of Finland, and although his 
master twice crawled into the 
smoke-filled cabin to try to rescue 
him, each time he was beaten back. 

Then soldiers drove a powerful 
pump over the ice to the blazing 
ship ^nd, breaking a porthole, 
drenched the unconscious dog with 
a hose. 

Ajax recovered consciousness 
and fled to safety through the 
flames, which did him no harm as 
his thick coat was saturated. 


FLYING BEAVERS 

Over 100 beavers have been 
flown from Newfoundland to take 
Up residence in two big lakes in the 
Hopedale district of Labrador. 

They will be a source of liveli¬ 
hood for the Eskimos and Indians 
on the coast. Their fur is valuable 
and their meat good to eat. 


The Chifdren*s Newsfiaper, Nevember 24, t9Sl 

News from Everywhere 


CHRISTMAS FARE 

The Royal Mail liner Highland 
Monarch recently brought a ship¬ 
ment of 100,000 turkeys from 
Argentina to London. 

The New Zealand Dairy Board 
has assessed the dairy industry’s 
income in the season just ended 
at between £90,000,000 and 
£100,000,000. Exports were seven 
per cent higher in volume and 13 
per cent higher in value than in 
the previous season. 

ITALIANS ON THE LINE 

The first 150 of 1000 Italian 
workers engaged by the Railway 
Executive under Ministry of 
Labour permit, have arrived in 
this country. They will be em¬ 
ployed on permanent way main¬ 
tenance.. 

A box containing rare pieces *of 
stained glass, believed to be 14th- 
century work, has been found in 
the loft of an old farm building on 
Lord Walsingham’s Norfolk estate. 

Lord Rotherwick told the annual 
meeting of the British Ship 
Adoption Society that 80 schools 
were waiting, to correspond with 
captains and officers of ships under 
the society’s scheme, and the com¬ 
mittee had been compelled to 
refuse many applications. 

FIRST GAS TURBINE SHIP 

The 12,000-ton Shell tanker 
Auris is the world’s first merchant 
ship powered by ^ .gas turbine. 
During her sea trials the absence 
of vibration .was so marked that 
even by placing a hand on the 
engine casing it was impossible to 
be certain that the turbine was 
running. 

A thousand-word basic French 
vocabulary is expected to be com¬ 
pleted next year. 

British Railways have completed 
tests to determine standard speed 
limits for trains on curves ; new 
rules have been drawn up. 

PEACE PRIZE 

M. Leon Jauhaux, the French 
labour leader, has been awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1951. 
This is the 50th award of the prize, 
worth nearly £12,000 this year. 

Early in the New Year the Nor¬ 
wegian liner Thalatta will sail to 
America as a floating exhibition of 
Norwegian products, including 
gold and silver ware, and furs. 


COLOSSEUM CONCERT 

The Colosseum in Rome was 
used for an open-air concert for 
the first time the other day when 
an orchestra played music by 
Verdi. 

San Michele, Dr. Axel Munthe's 
villa at Capri, which was recently 
bought by the Swedish Govern¬ 
ment, has been renovated and is to 
be a centre for writers, artists, and 
scientists. 

The Royal Humane Society’s 
certificate has been presented to 
Doris May Cornish, 15, of 
Norwich, for her courage and 
presence of mind in saving two 
boys from drowning in the River 
Wensum last July. 

FROM THE OLD COUNTRY 

More than 130,000 people 
emigrated from the United King¬ 
dom last year. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman has pre¬ 
sented to the National Trust 108 
acres of woodland, part of Gatton 
Park estate, on the southern slope 
of the North Downs at Reigate. 

Six Newton Abbot shopgirls 
have “adopted” 12 old people in 
the town and will visit them every 
week, taking a small gift. 

To reduce electricity consump¬ 
tion, the Science Museum at Ken¬ 
sington now closes at 4 p.m. on 
weekdays. Saturday and Sunday 
closing times remain unaltered. 

FIRE ALARM BY AIR 

A wheat-stack fire near Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk, was spotted by an 
R.A.F, pilot flying overhead. He 
radioed his base, who telephoned 
the fire brigade. 

A new type of lawn tennis ball 
without a wool cover is likely to 
be, on sale before the end of the 
winter. 

NEW BEARSKINS 

Members of the Prince George 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
British Columbia, have presented 
50 new bearskins to the Grenadier 
Guards to replace those worn out 
during the war. 

, A cormorant was found on the 
beach at Gardenstoun, Banff, a year 
ago. Taken home by young James 
Watt, it has made a permanent 
abode with him,' Though away 
all day diving in the sea for food, 
it returns to roost each evening in 
an outhouse. 


Something to 

^ JREHSUBE 



Mw 

PEN . 

[rrr 



With years of 
trou ble-free writi ng 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive re placements, a 
Unique ” pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
a price you can afford, 

W/th two tone steel nib 4/8 and 6(9 I'nc. Tax 

With I4ct. gold nib 10/9, 13/8, 16!; and 19/ 
inc. Tax 
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The Children's Newspaper, November 24, fV3/ 

MOTOR-MINDED 
LAPPS 

The Lapps are rapidly. discard¬ 
ing their traditional reindeer sleds 
in favour of Canadian snow¬ 
mobiles, built in Quebec. 

Professor Trevor Lloyd, who has 
just returned to Canada after re¬ 
search work for the Arctic Institute 
of North America, reports that a 
dozen 24-seater snowmobile buses 
now run regular services between 
the interior and the coast of Nor¬ 
wegian Lapland. 

During his travels, Professor 
Lloyd used skis to follow the Iron 
Curtain of the Russian boundary 
for many miles. He also travelled 
down the Norwegian coast to study 
fishing methods and returned to 
Godthaab, Greenland, where he 
was Canadian consul in 1944-45. 

In all these countries (he reports) 
there was a great desire shown to 
exchange information with Canada 
on administering Arctic areas. 


SALMON SUNDAY 

Last Sunday was Salmon Sunday 
for the people of Clitheroe, Lancs. 
Every year on the third Sunday in 
November they gather on Coe Hill 
to watch the salmon leap up the 
steps in the weir near Brungerley 
Bridge, as they make their way 
towards the spawning grounds. 

Not far away, at Paythorne 
Bridge, near Gisburn, more crowds 
watch the salmon as they arrive at 
the gravel beds in the River 
Ribble. 

The custom is believed to be the 
only one of its kind, but its origin 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. It 
may be innocent commemoration 
of the days when poachers made 
wholesale raids on the spawning 
fish. 

Long after this lawlessness was 
suppressed, the raiders would still 
visit the river at this time of the 
year to sympathise with each other 
about their lost loot. 


CAXTON BOOK FOUND 

A book printed by William 
Caxton, the first English printer, 
has been found in Ripon Cathe¬ 
dral, bound with other books, in 
one volume. 

A slender work of only 34 
leaves, it is the Epitome of The 
Pearl of Eloquence, by an Italian 
writer named Laurentius Guliel- 
mus; and it is believed to date 
from 1480. 

The leaves are in a crumbly con¬ 
dition, and the cost of preservation 
will be about £200. This will be 
well worth while, for the vahie of 
the book is probably £20,000. 


PLEASE HELP 

There is untold wealth in waste. 
For example, the mills are crying 
out for waste-paper in order to 
build up our depleted stocks of 
newsprint, cardboard, and wrap¬ 
ping papers. The Waste-Paper 
Salvage Drive needs your help. 


LAND FROM THE SEA 

The largest dredging scheme in 
the history of Southampton Water 
has just been completed at a cost 
of £700,000. The approaches to 
the port have been widened and 
two mudbanks at a tricky bend 
removed, ^ 

This will make it easier for great 
liners to enter, providing at least a 
12-foot clearance between the hulls 
of the Queens and the sea-bed. 
Much of the 3,500,000 cubic yards 
of the dredged soil has been placed 
in a former marsh, thus converting 
200 acres into useful land. 


FIRE 200 MILES LONG 

Wh5n a grass fire advanced on a 
front of 200 miles in a vast district 
of the Northern Territory of 
Australia, only 60 men could be 
mustered to fight it, so sparsely 
populated is the region. 

Believed to have been caused by 
lightning, the fire burnt more than 
2000 square miles of grassland. 


TORONTO IS GOING 
UNDERGROUND 

Canada’s first underground rail¬ 
way—in Toronto—is now more 
than half completed. It runs 
north to south through the main 
shopping and business districts for 
a distance of nearly five miles. A 
second east-west section will be 
started when the present section 
comes into use at Christmas 1953. 

The Canadian system will .be 
very much like London's Under¬ 
ground, both in its design of 
stations, platforms, and trains, and 
in its automatic signalling. Trains 
will move about 40,000 passengers 
an hour between the 13 stations to 
be built on the first north-south 
section. 


WIIEIIE THE COiYQUEROR 
LANDED 

Work is now going on to widen 
the River, Ashburn near the place 
where William the Conqueror is 
reputed to have landed in 1066. 
The river runs through the 
marshes near Pevensey, about mid¬ 
way between Eastbourne and 
Hastings. 

Pevensey is now about a mile 
from the sea, but in the eleventh 
century it was on the coast with a 
landing place, and was associated 
with the Cinque Ports. The river 
is to be widened by 100 feet along 
a two-mile stretch, to remove silt 
deposits, which are stopping its 
flow. 


FISHING IN MALAYA 

Ikan kembong is a fish like a 
mackerel, and is a valuable asset to 
the Federation of Malaya. 

It is caught off Pangkor, an 
island off the west coast of Malaya, 
the annual catch being worth 
£250,000. 

But it is considered that this in¬ 
dustry can be much improved. A 
conference about it has just taken 
place in Edinburgh, and Captain 
William Liston, a fishing skipper, 
is going to Malaya to give advice 
on the use of more modern craft 
and equipment. 


CEYLON LOOKS 
FORWARD 

The people of Ceylon are hoping 
that when Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh call at the 
island next February on their way 
to Australia, they will find time 
to open the big exhibition in 
Colombo which is being sponsored 
by the 15 nations in the Colombo 
Plan. 

The aim of the Colombo Plan 
is tc^give help to the countries of 
south and south-east Asia, and the 
exhibition will show what technical 
equipment these countries need 
and what has already been done 
under the Plan to help them. 


IDEAL SHOP WINDOW 

A Scottish Craft Centre has just 
been opened in 300-year-old 
Acheson House, a charming old 
mansion which stands' unobtru¬ 
sively in a corner of Edinburgh’s 
historic Canongate. 

With its wide fireplaces, massive 
doors, and tiny windows, Acheson 
House is an ideal setting for fine 
Scottish products, and only the 
best will be displayed. 



Lone voyager 

Bill Mangaii, a young New Zealander, is putting the finishing 
touches to a 21-foot sloop Avhich he has built single-handed 
at Poole, Dorset. In it he intends to set sail for home next 
April, taking three years on the trip. 



A cat’s lives and a dog’s life 


Tuppence the cat has already mortgaged eight of his nine lives 
in the Ocean Dock at Southampton. He is seen on the left, 
well wrapped up after lieing rescued for the eighth time. 
Tallula, the dachshund (riglit) also looks very snug as his 
young mistress takes him to a dog shoAv. 


FLOOR AS A RADIATOR 

Quite different from the ordinary 
type of radiator used for heating 
rooms, a new system employs 
hollow floor tiles. 

The whole floor is made of these 
tiles, each one about a foot square 
and having three ducts or air 
channels through it. Warm air 
from the heating system is circu¬ 
lated through the floor, providing 
uniform heating over the whole 
room. It has the advantage of 
warming your feet first! 


THE ROOSEVELT STORY 

A film is to be made of the life 
of the great American President, 
Franklin Roosevelt, and .Mrs. 
Roosevelt is to help with its pro¬ 
duction. It will be called The 
Roosevelt Story. 

The film is unlikely to reach the 
screen for at least three years, for 
intensive research into the entire 
life of President Roosevelt has to 
be carried out, as well as a close 
study of a great number of historic 
documents. 



You’ll love the taste of Zubes—and 
they’ll keep you feeling warm, how¬ 
ever cold the weather! You can buy 
them loose and in tins. 
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HONEST GEORGE GRAHAM, 
CIOCKIAKER OF GENIES 


^His week the Royal Society of Arts are holding an exhibition 
of the work of a man who was one of the leading instrument- 
makers of his age. His name was George Graham and he died 
on November 16 two hundred years ago, and was laid to rest in 
Westminster Abbey. 


George Graham was born in a 
small farmhouse near Hethersgill 
in Cumberland. When he was 
five his father died. At the age 
of 14 George tramped all the way 
to London, where in 1688 he was 
apprenticed to a clockmaker called 
Henry Aske. Having served his 
seven years successfully, Graham 
was made a Freeman of the Clock- 
makers’ Company and went to 
work for the most famous of all 
members of the craft, Thomas 
Tompion. 

Tompioh carried on his business 
at ‘ ■ the Dial and Three Crowns ” 
in what is now Whitefriars Street, 
close to the C N offices. Here 
Graham found a home—and a 
wife, for he married Elizabeth, his 
master’s niece. 

When Tompion died in 1713 he 
left the business to Graham, who 
carried on in the same premises 
until 1720, when he moved to 
‘"The Dial and One Crown” in 
Fleet Street. Here in a room over 
his shop he lived for the rest of 
his days, a man of the utmost 
simplicity and kindliness. 

Graham’s clocks are simple and 
dignified to the eye, and their 
works are exquisite. He was not 
satisfied with the “anchor escape- 
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ment ” then used for the pendulum 
of a clock. (The escapement is 
the link between the pendulum, or, 
other regulator of a timepiece, and 
its motive power.) So he invented; 
what is known as the dead-beat 
escapement, and this proved so 
accurate that it was adopted by 
astronomers all over ths world. 
When perfectly constructed this 
device will not vary more than one 
thirtieth of a second from its rate 
in a day, and it is only in recent 
years that scientists have dis¬ 
covered more perfect methods for; 
recording time. 

But the pendulum itself had de-; 
fects which challenged the inven¬ 
tive genius of Graham, and he 
spent nine years in experiments on 
what he eventually submitted to 
the Royal Society in 1726 as “A 
Contrivance to avoid Irregularities 
in a Clock’s Motion by the Action 
of Heat and Cold upon the 
Pendulum.” 

EXPANDING PENDULUM 
His device entailed the adding 
of a vessel containing mercury to 
the bob of the pendulum so that, 
as the rod of the pendulum ex¬ 
panded due to warmth, the mer¬ 
cury would expand upwards and 
thus keep the effective length of 
the pendulum constant. 

George Graham was at this time 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and, 
himself well versed in astronomy, 
was an intimate friend of Edmund 
Halley, the astronomer - royal. 
For Halley he made an eight-foot 
quadrant used at Greenwich until 
1750 and still preserved there. 
Later he constructed for James 
Bradley a zenith sector whose 
accuracy contributed to the dis¬ 
coveries of that famous astrono¬ 
mer. ■ ' 

Ever willing to help others Vv^ith 
advice or money, the Fleet Street 
mechanic became known as 
Honest George Graham. And 
when he died, aged 78, he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in 
the same grave as Thomas 
Tompion. The inscription reads: 
George Graham of London, whose 
curious inventions do Honour to 
ye British Genius; whose Accu¬ 
rate Performances are ye Standard 
of Mechanic Skill. 


STAMP NEWS 

Jtaly has issued three new stamps 
to commemorate the centenary 
-of the first Sardinian stamps. All 
bear the same design—a repro¬ 
duction of Sardinia’s first issue and^ 
its coat-of-arms. 

\ NEW East Germany stamp 
bears a portrait of Karl Lieb- 
knecht (1871-1919) socialist and 
pacifist. 

JTrance has a new stamp honour¬ 
ing Maurice Nogues, who 
established the air route between 
Paris and Saigon. 

]pouR stamps have been issued to 
commemorate the first sitting 
of the parliament of Somalia (now 
under Italian trusteeship' 
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NVINTER COMES TO 
REGENT’S PARK 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at London Zoo 



Concentration 


It requires concentration as 
well as skill to hand-weave 
tartan cloth. Ten-year-old 
Duncan Paterson, of Brighton, 
possesses both. 


DOWN IN THE NEW 
FOREST 

For many young town-dwellers 
the New Forest in Hampshire is a 
land of delight and adventure; it is 
a region where, as the recently 
published Forestry Commission’s 
Guide says, they can return almost 
at once to a primeval England. 
Here are glades, moors, and 
marshes little changed since 
William the Conqueror decreed 
the forest to be his royal domain. 

The new guide (New Forest, 
Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.) tells us 
that JOO square miles of this 
natural sanctuary remain under 
public ownership. Altogether there 
are 144 square miles within the 
forest boundary, one of the largest 
areas of unenclosed land in south 
Britain. Yet it is only two hours 
by train from London, and begins 
almost at the doors of the great 
seaport of Southampton. 

The New Forest has beauty for 
its pilgrims all the year round, and 
just now the leaves are gathering 
in hollows of the ground, making a 
patchwork of browns, greys, and 
greens, while overhead the 
branches of the trees interweave 
in delicate tracery against the sky. 


Promising to become one of the 
most versatile light planes ever de¬ 
signed in Britain is this baby “fly¬ 
ing box-car,” the Auster B.4. 

A descendant of the famous, 
wartime Auster observation plane, 
the B.4 is easy to identify, as it 
retains similar flying surfaces 
and combines these with an unmis¬ 
takable, ""pod ” fuselage. The fin, 
rudder, and tailplane are mounted 
on a boom extension behind. 

The result is a useful little 
machine with a large and accessible 
freight fuselage capable of taking 
awkward packages up to 13 feet 


]yj[osT of the London Zoo’s rarer 
tropical exhibits are now 
indoors for the winter. But a 
notable exception is Sam, the £250 
monkey-eating eagle who came 
from the Philippines in 1939. 

Sam is left outdoors all the 
winter for a curious reason. He 
appears to be a victim of claustro¬ 
phobia—the fear of being shut up 
in a confined space. When kept 
indoors he invariably shows his 
disapproval by going on hunger- 
strike. 

Consequently, he is now left in 
his outdoor cage all the year 
round, and appears to enjoy him¬ 
self there, even when there is snow 
on the ground. 

Originally Sam probably lived 
on monkeys, squirrels, and other 
tree-top animals. But he has cer¬ 
tainly had no monkeys on his 
menu during the last 12 years. His 
Zoo fare, always accepted with 
alacrity, consists of rabbits and 
occasionally rats Or dead pigeons. 

the new central heating 
plant now in operation in the 
Gardens for the first time, officials 
expect fewer of the colds, chills, 
and other ailments which are 
liable to affect many of the larger 
animals at this time of year. 

But no chances are being taken. 
Aids to warmth which have proved 
their value in the past will be con¬ 
tinued. These include hot potatoes 
for the chimpanzees, warm drinks 
for the monkeys, and extra straw 
bedding for various animals. 

In some quarters new remedies 
are being given a trial. One case 
in point is Dicksi, the eleven-ycar- 
old African elephant. To guard 
her against chills, keepers will put 
a lablespoonful of ground ginger 
into a bran mash which will be 
given her twice daily. 

This has not been tried at 


long—items that previously de¬ 
manded the use of much bigger 
aircraft. Loading takes place 
through a hinged “clam shell” 
door at the rear. 

The B.4 is now undergoing trials 
with the Army. Among its many 
uses are supply-dropping; air- 
ambulance (for two stretcher 
cases); field telephone cable-lay¬ 
ing ; and crop-spraying. 

Powered by a 180 h.p. Black¬ 
burn Cirrus Bombardier engine, it 
carries a pilot and up to three 
passengers. Cruising speed is 
105 m.p.h. at sea level. 

Span: 37 feet. Length: 24 feet 
8 inches. 


London Zoo before, but has 
proved efficacious at, some other 
menageries, 

BIG winter task for Mr. George 
Gammon, the Zoo artist, is the 
repainting of many of the scenic 
backgrounds to the dens of the 
reptile house. 

“Repainting the reptile deris is 
often heavy work—in more ways 
than one,” Mr. Gammon told me. 
"‘Dangerous inmates are, of course, 
removed from their quarters before 
I start work there. But keepers 
leave the tame exhibits in the den, 
and, while I am used to working in 
close proximity to all kinds of rep¬ 
tiles, some of them can be quite 
embarrassing in their attentions. 

^ - 


Lending a trunk 



Valli, the young elephant at 
Whipsnade Zoo, takes her turn 
with the whitewash brush. 


“The worst offender is prob¬ 
ably Gazoo, the 10-foot tame 
Indian python. GazOo is so 
friendlyV that as soon as I start 
.work in his den he climbs up my 
legs and coils himself affectionately 
round my neck. 

“As he weighs about 20 lbs. he 
soon becomes a bit of a burden, 
and I have to remove him. But 
usually it is only a matter of 
minutes before he is back round 
my neck again!” 

Qne of the oddest escapes on 
record has been made by an 
octopus during transit to the Zoo. 

Caught by native divers at 
Madeira, the octopus was on its 
way in a liner to the Zoo 
Aquarium, with some South 
Atlantic fish, when it disappeared 
from the vessel overnight. 

“There can be only one explana¬ 
tion,” Mr, H. F. Vinall, the 
curator, told me. “The lid cover¬ 
ing its tank must have been in¬ 
securely fixed, with the result that 
the octopus climbed out and 
slipped back into the sea when no 
one was looking! An octopus is 
as clever as a cat in squeezing 
through small apertures.” 


EASIER PAINTING 

To avoid the hard work of burn¬ 
ing and scraping off old paint 
before repainting, a new chemical 
is mixed with hot water and 
sprayed on. 

The solution dissolves and 
washes off the old paint. It does 
not harm the surface, nor is it in¬ 
flammable or toxic. 
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They Jump to the Rescue 


JpouRTEEN young men and 
women in Canada are proudly 
wearing a new badge likely to 
become famous—the badge of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force “Para¬ 
chute Rescue Service.” 

They received this coveted badge 
recently during a graduation cere¬ 
mony at Edmonton, Alberta. Now 
they are awaiting their first SOS 
call. 

Their mission will be to bring 
aid to the victims of crashed air¬ 
craft, or to a lumberman injured in 
some remote forest glade, or per¬ 
haps to an Indian trapper suffering 
from exposure. 

^^UE size of Canada and the re¬ 
moteness of many of her 
settlements make a nation-wide 
Search-and-Rescue Organisation 


essential. The Para Rescue Service 
fits into the wider rescue organisa¬ 
tion, which includes squads of 
lumbermen, airmen belonging to 
civil aviation companies, pro¬ 
spectors, men of the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Mounted Police, and others 
working in remote, sparsley-in- 
habited areas. 

The new Para Rescue Unit con¬ 
sists of nine medical assistants and 
four trained nurses. (There were 
to have been five nurses, but one 
broke a leg during parachute-jump¬ 
ing practice.) Indeed, it is an 
all-medical unit, and its members 
were selected from hundreds of 
volunteers for their alertness and 
physical toughness. 

The training course was designed 
to fit them to leap into heavily- 
wooded country, to cross chasms 
. on a rope, to shoot rapids in a 



canoe—in fact, to answer distress 
calls no matter what the risks and 
difficulties migiit be. 

The most spectacular part of the 
training (which took place at a 
seldom-used airstrip in the 
Rockies) was the parachute-jump¬ 
ing. Each trainee made six jumps 
over open country and four over 
thickly-timbered country. 

Wearing crash-helmets, heavy 
wire-mesh masks, specially-de¬ 
signed protective clothing, two 
parachutes (one in reserve in case 
of emergency), and carrying 
walkie-talkie radio, ration kits, 
ropes, knives, and an axe, they 
were taught how to lower them¬ 
selves safely to the ground when 
the parachute becomes entangled 
in the upper branches of a tree. 

“Trees in Canada can be any¬ 
thing up to 150 feet high,” the in¬ 
structors explained laconically. 
“To reach the ground safely you 
pull yourself up by your shroud 
lines, run your let-down rope 
(nylon cord) through the ring in 
your .’chute and lower yourself as 
best you can.” 

'PiiE students were told “never to 
miss the target.” Why? 
Because to drop even half-a-mile 
wide of the mark could involve a 
day's search through timbered or 
broken country to find, say, the 
wreckage- of an aircraft located 
from'the air. They were taught 
how to “spill” air from a para¬ 
chute in order to sideslip in any 
required direction.; and how to use 
the two Derry slots which are 
fitted to parachutes to make face- 
forward landings possible. 

The course included instruction 
in bush lore—the art of “living off 
the land how to snare small 
animals ; which roots arc edible ; 
how to use an axe (there's almost 
nothing you can't do with an axe 
if you know how!). They learned 
how to construct a 14-foot raft 
without the use of nails or rope. > 

^HE idea of a parachute .rescue 
service was born when Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Airlines selected four 
mechanics for this work on the 
routes served by C.P.A. Trans- 
Canadian Airlines and the 
R.C.A.F. also helped in the deve¬ 
lopment of the Search-and-Rescue 
Organisation. 

And now more squads are to be 



A student of the Para School makes his first descent. The slot in the 
parachute enables a face-forward landing to be made 


trained by the R.C.A.F., and Para 
Rescue stations are to be set up at 
key points throughout Canada. 

' The girls for this rescue service 
were trained by an Englishman, 
Flying-Otficer Roy Clark, of 
Oxford, who has been loaned' by 
the R.A.F. to the R.C.A.F. as an 
instructor at the Rescue School 
because of his wartime experience 
in training women parachutists. 
Flying-Officer Clark has himself 
made more than 200 jumps. 

^HE new Para Rescue Unit is the 
first of its kind in the world. 
Its task will be to bring immediate 


aid to the sick and injured, the 
victims of air crashes, and 
epidemics. 

Radio and signal lamps will 
bring air-rescue planes and ground 
rescue squads to the scene, while 
the parachutists remain with the 
sick or injured until assistance 
comes through. 

As the instructors told the 14 
men and women who passed the 
first training course: “You can be 
sure it’ll involve you in episodes 
that might have come from a boy’s 
adventure book!” 

Films and fiction certainly have 
no monopoly of Western thrills. 


Unhappy landing! This member of the Para Rescue Service is caught 
up in the trees; but he has been taught how to lower himself safely 
to the ground with the aid of a nylon cord 



Three of the nurses boarding a plane for practice descents 


One of the nursing sisters in 
her parachute kit 
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CHALLENGE 

rjER Majesty the Queen spoke 
^ inspiring words to the 
boys of Emanuel School, 
London, at the recent celebra¬ 
tion of the school’s 350th 
anniversary. 

“The ideals of service and 
scholarship shine like a golden' 
thread through the years since 
Queen Elizabeth granted'you 
your charter 350 years ago,” 
she told them. 

.Even the boys and girls who 
attend schools of comparatively 
modern foundation can appre¬ 
ciate what Her Majesty called 
the sense of continuity, the past 
inspiring us to look confidently 
to the future, which belongs 
to us all. 

“I should like to say to each 
one of you,” the Queen con¬ 
tinued, “that there is not one, 
who, if he has the will, may not 
make his own contribution to 
the stature of our country and 
the reputation we hold in the 
world. 

“Fresh winds are blowing 
about the world today, and 
they seem, at times, uncertain 
in their direction. It is not 
unusual to read ‘the dark 
days through which we are 
passing,’ and I would counsel 
you to look upon the difficul¬ 
ties which confront us not as a 
reason for despair, but rather 
as a challenge.” 

It is a challenge which we 
are quite sure the young people 
of today will accept with pride 
and confidence. 


Winston was not 
making progress 

“'T'he Head wants to see you.” 

Those ever-disturbing words 
(spoken with dramatic emphasis 
if delivered by a schoolmate, 
or with ominous calm by an 
assistant master) fell on the ears 
of a schoolboy at Harrow one 
day in 1893. His name was 
Winston Churchill. 

What passed at the interview 
is indicated in a letter which was 
recently sold for £44. It was sent 
by the Prime Minister’s father. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, to a 
Captain _ James who was then 
coaching the young Churchill 
for entrance to the Army, and 
was • presumably not entirely 
satisfied with his progress. 

The Churchill parent/ how¬ 
ever, had not given up hope. In 
this letter he stated that “the 
headmaster of Harrow has given 
his pupil a good lecture, and 
h^ hopes for more satisfactory 
results shortly.” 

Winston Churchill rose to the 
occasion, as he was to do so 
many times afterwards. He went 
to Sandhurst, and in 1895 
entered the Army. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If draughtsmen have 
breezy manners 


Children get tired out if they sit 
up late. They should sit down. 

A man is advertising for a house 
about an hours run from London. 
How fast does he run? 

BILLY BEETLE 




NOT SO BAD 

Vy'HEN Mr. Anthony Eden 
resumed his old post at 
the Foreign Office, one of the 
first objects to meet his gaze was 
the portrait of George III which 
hangs over the Secretary’s desk. 

There is a good story about 
this picture. When the late 
Mr. Bevin was Foreign Secre¬ 
tary he noticed, while in con¬ 
versation with the American 
Ambassador, that his visitor was 
staring hard at the portrait. 

Realising that the Ambassador 
must be wondering why a por¬ 
trait of so undiplomatic a man 
should be in such a prominent 
position at the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Bevin observed with a 
smile: “Old George III wasn’t 
such a bad chap after all. But 
for him there would have been 
no Marshall Aid, you know.” 


Leg-pull 


UNSETTLED WEATHER 

Tt is not often that rainmakers 
admit total failure, but it has 
happened in New York. 

Experiments in artificial rain¬ 
making were carried .out last 
year, and heavy rain fell in the 
Catskill Mountains. The people 
in this region have attributed it 
to artificially-produced storms, 
and claim that it has inflicted 
some 2,000,000 dollars worth of 
damage. 

In reply to the demand 
for damages by the soaked 
claimants, the New York 
authorities have declared (like 
the persons accused of leaving 
the bathroom tap running) that 
“it wasn’t us.” 

New York contends that the 
rain was the result of a natural 
atmospheric disturbance in the 
Ohio Valley. 



School books are to cost more. 
They are bound to. 

A correspondent wants to know 
what he can run a car on. Prefer¬ 
ably the road. 

Cold tap-water has no resem¬ 
blance to rain, says a gardener. 
Except that it is just as wet. 

A correspondent wants to know 
how to prevent her hair blowing 
in the wind. Cut it off. 


This. little Australian Koala 
Bear is proving that he can 
climb a leg just as well as a tree. 

Beginners on the roads 

A JOLLY little book for juniors 
. just starting to read has 
been published by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents. It is called Going to 
School, and tells the story of 
some happy little people who 
know how to cross the road in 
safety. 

One could hardly think of a 
better bedtime book for the 
younger schoolchildren. Copies 
are obtainable from the Society 
at 52 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.l, at one shilling 
each ; 12 for 10s. 6d.; 50 for 
' 40s. ; 100 for 75s. 


Taking spring from 
the Springboks 

According to a report from 
^ Cape Town, the South 
African rugger men now touring 
Britain have been advised to 
avoid High Tea. 

This peculiarly British custom 
had been causing them to put on 
too much of the wrong sort of 
weight; it had tended to take 
the spring out of the Springboks 
—to make the full-back too full, 
and the fly-half earthbound. 

High Tea is an elastic term. 
Regular High Tea-ers will always 
demand something more than 
mere bread and butter and cake; 
they dote on kippers, sausages, 
eggs—indeed there is hardly a, 
limit to what may fittingly grace 
a High Tea table. 

It may be scrumptious, but it’s 
not good for scrums! 
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TfflNGS SAID 

T^uclear physics is today mov- 
ing into a very exciting new 
phase . . . We can be confident 
that we have at least a decade of 
work in front of us as the fron¬ 
tiers of our knowledge of the 
physical world are still further 
advanced. Sir John Cockcroft 


HOW TO PASS EXAMS 

'T’hose candidates who rely 
^ upon “ examination luck ” 
to balance their shortcomings in 
knowledge are rightly doomed 
to failure, writes the Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts. 

The writer emphasises that 
theoretical knowledge is not 
enough ; one must know how 
to apply theory. Many of the 
candidates in question showed 
an inability to apply “their 
acquaintance with the contents 
of textbooks to everyday prac¬ 
tice. That failure seemed most 
marked in book-keeping, costing, 
company law, and commercial 
law.” 

It may well be that too many 
young people are not allowed 
enough time to prepare for 
examinations; but, of course, 
experience is the best teacher. 




30 years ago 

'pHE French inventor Edouard 
Belin has succeeded in send¬ 
ing by wireless \yritten messages 
from Paris across the Atlantic 
to America and from America 
back to Paris. It is now possible 
to send a document with the 
proper signature from Europe to 
America within a few minutes. 

From the Children's 
Newspaper, November 19, 1921 


‘Viy'E shall not attain mutual 
’ ^ understanding with America 
merely by indiscriminately copy¬ 
ing American methods. 

Lord Waldegrave 

T HAVE never gone into public 
^ life. Most of the ills we suffer 
are caused by people going into 
public life ... I have learned 
and practised a very difficult 
trade with some success. 

The writer Evelyn Waugh 

P’he bribe of a sweet makes all 
the difference between sun¬ 
shine and tears when dealing 
with child patients. There is no 
better approach to a child than 
a sweet. Dr. F. Clifford Jones 

not take your cue for your 
behaviour at y0ur wedding 
service from Hollywood glamour 
girls ; they are only acting—you 
are not. Vicar of Eccles, Lancs. 

'pHE woodlands were beautiful 
in springtime, and they are 
no less beautiful now. 

The richest tints of the year 
belong to November, when the 
remnants of foliage clinging to 
the twigs of beech and horse- 
chestnut shine with all the glory 
of a sunset, and the bracken 
beneath them is aflame with 
russet and yellow hues. 

Walking in the woods at this 
season a pleasant surprise may 
await the wayfarer ; it is not 
uncommon to see a flock of tiny 
goldcrests among the trees. 

They may recently have 
travelled across the grey North 
Sea, for although some Aold- 
crests, of course, nest in Britain, 
their numbers are reinforced 
late in the autumn by visitors 
from the Continent. 

They are pretty creatures, with 
gay orange-yellow crowns. Their 
shrill, eager notes—“ tsit, tsit ”— 
as they search the boughs for 
food, come clear on the still air. 
They are an additional reward 
for the rambler among the firs 
at this time of year. 


WINTER COMFORT 

Take Winter as you find him, 
and he turns out to be a thor¬ 
oughly honest fellow with no 
nonsense in him, and tolerating 
none in you, which is a great 
comfort in the long run. 

James Russell Lo well 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Disraeli said: Everything 
in this world depends upon will. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Harvesting bracken on the 
fells at Sedbergh, Yorkshire 
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SABOTAGE MAKES A 
GOOD THRILLER 

By Eric Gillett, C N Film Critic 


Three- little 
islands in 
a lake 






THIS GIANT 
WALKS TO 
ITS WORK 

This mammoth ex¬ 
cavator walks about 
by taking scvcn-foot 
strides with its legs. 
It took four years to 
build ou the site, at 
Corby, Northaiits, 
weighs 1600 tons, has 
a jib 282 feet long. It 
w'orks for 20 hours a 
day, and every ininute 
it can lift 27 tons at 
one scoop. The electric 
motors give 3000 h.p., 
and the whole vast 
apparatus is controlled 
by one man. The 
lower picture was taken 
from the top of the 
jib, 175 feet above the 
ground, where there is 
a light to warn aircraft. 



STATELY HOME VANISHES 


^BOUT a year ago a thriller called 
Seven Days to Noon created 
a considerable impression. Some 
of the people who had a hand in 
its making have now produced a 
successor. High Treason. 

This Paul Soskin production, 
directed by Roy Boulting, is an 
admirable piece of work. It has 
suspense, novelty, good acting by' 
weibchoserf players, and really 
amusing and apt dialogue. 

As the film opens we are intro¬ 
duced to Mr. Percy Ward, a mild 
little civil servant who is careful 
to feed his cat regularly. It seems 
that he .is also taking home his 
most secret files and making copies 
of them for the Party. 

The Party has emissaries every¬ 
where, and when Mr. Ward fur- 
r^ishes them with the sailing date 
of the Asia Star, a munitions ship 
bound fbr the Far East, they pro¬ 
ceed to blow it sky-high in London 
docks. 

Commander Brennan (Liam 
Redmond) and Superintendent 
Folland (Andre Moreil) of Scot¬ 


land Yard are soon on the scene, 
accompanied by Major Elliott 
(Anthony Bushell) of M,1.5. 

They discover that all kinds of 
people are implicated. Many of 
them, apparently good citizens, 
have to pay a bitter price for the 
v/icked w'ork done by the Party, It 
seems impossible to find direct 
evidence that will enable the Yard 
officials to lay hold of the 
saboteurs. 

The chase leads to some unex- 


The Royal Navy’s newest and 
biggest aircraft-carrier is the Eagle 
—the 21st ship to bear the name— 
commissioned last month. Her 
displacement tonnage is just under 
37,000 tons, and, when completed, 
she will carry 100 aircraft. 

The Eagle was laid down nine 
years ago at the Belfast yard of 
Harland and Wolff. She was 
originally to be called the 
Audacious, but in the summer of 
1942 the former Eagle was sunk 
in the Mediterranean, and the 
name was changed. 

The new Eagle was launched by 
Princess Elizabeth at Belfast in 
March 1947, and is now under the 


pected places—a wireless shop, an 
arty-crafty musical society, a busi¬ 
ness college, the lobby of the 
House of Commons, and Battersea 
Power Station are among them. 

Here is a thoroughly entertain¬ 
ing, intelligent, and exciting film 
that holds the attention from first 
to last. There are no “ stars ” in 
the usual sense of the term—the 
players are all highly-trained and 
experienced stage actors and 
actresses. Mr. Boulting’s direction 
is as good as it well could be, and 
he uses suspense as only an expert 
director can. 

I advise you very strongly not to 
miss High Treason. 

^EXAs Carnival is made on the 
lines of the new type 
“musicals” which M.-G.-M. has 
been turning out with considerable 
success. 

A travelling fun-fair in Texas 
should provide opportunities for 
Red Skelton to be funny and for 
Esther Williams to swim, while 
Ann Miller and Howard Keel 


carol melodiously in the back¬ 
ground. 

I think the director has tried to 
be rather too clever in avoiding 
the obvious. The result is not 
altogether happy. Some of Skel¬ 
ton’s fun is tasteless, and Miss 
Williams is hardly given a chance 
to swim. 

The picture is something 'of a 
disappointment,, but it has some 
good singing and dancing, and the 
setting is gay and colourful. 


white ensign ; but she is still far 
from completed, and will not be 
ready to join the Home Fleet until 
next summer. 

She will bring the total aircraft- 
carrier strength of this country to 
14, against more than 100 in the 
United States Navy. A modern 
large-size aircraft-carrier costs 
about £14,000,000. 

Britain built the world’s first 
aircraft-carrier, the Argus, the hull 
of which was originally laid down 
as an Italian merchant liner at 
Beardmore’s yard on the Clyde in 
1914 and converted in order to 
save time. She was broken up in 
1947. 


Denvent Island and St. Herbert’s 
Island, in Derweritwater, have been 
given to the National Trust by Mr. 
Denis Marshall. Both have in¬ 
teresting histories. 

St. Herbert’s Island, which is 
near the centre of the lake, was the 
retreat of St. Herbert, who died on 
the very same day as his friend St. 
Cuthbert (March 20, 687); and for 
centuries before the Reformation 
the vicar and people of Crosth- 
waite made an annual pilgrimage 
to the scene of his devotions. 

Derwent Island was bought in 
1569 by German miners working 
at Keswick. They built a wind¬ 
mill on it, and later owners planted 
trees. 

These two islands regularly 
attract tourists, but they fade into 
the background when the remark¬ 
able Floating Island bobs up to 
the surface, as it does every now 
and again at the south end of 
Derwentwater. 

Floating Island consists mainly 
of a thickly-matted growth of 
vegetation which can on occasion 
bear a considerable weight. 
Greatly daring, Keswick Town 
Band once volunteered to give a 
concert from Floating Island. 

From the safety of the shore a 
large crowd watched the intrepid 
musicians land, and take up their 
positions. Most people expected 
to see the bandsrnen get a ducking, 
but Floating Island was on its best 
behaviour. The bandsmen com¬ 
pleted ,every item of the concert 
without incident, and all returned 
to shore without so much as a foot 
wet. 

MORE HERONS 

There is good news about herons 
in the London area. The London 
Natural History Society report that 
there are now probably more than 
200 compared with about 100 five 
years ago. Regent’s Park, Wan- 
stead Park, Richmond Park, Kemp- 
fon Park, and Walthamstow Reser¬ 
voirs are among the places where 
herons can now be seen. 


KEEPING FIT IN 
WINTER 

4> Protective Foods 

Help your body to fight the 
winter. 

Add to your diet a pint of milk 
a day. Of great value, too, are 
such vitamin-containing foods as 
orange or blackcurrant juice. Take 
advantage, too, of any opportunity 
to have raw salads and fresh*fruit. 

Brown bread is more nutritious 
than white, brown sugar healthier 
than white, black treacle more 
nourishing than the clear variety. 
In fact, whenever you have the 
choice between “natural” and 
refined food, choose the “natural.” 

Finally, your body needs a pint- 
and-a-half of clear liquid every 
day—drunk at the right time. 
Start the day, therefore, with a 
tumbler of cold water. You could 
not take a better medicine! 

V. S. 

Next week: Sleep, 


It is sad to think of a fine man¬ 
sion having to be demolished with 
explosives so that its materials can 
be sold. 

Such a fate has come to Nor- 
manhurst Court at Catsfield, 
Sussex, a house of 80 rooms built 
in the style of an early French 
chateau by Earl Brassey, who was 
the son of Thomas Brassey, the 
famous Victorian railway con¬ 
structor. 

Nobody today seems to want the 
great house on a hill overlooking 
the Channel, and the present 
owner has had to demolish it and 
sell its blocks of stone, which were 
quarried in this district. Before 
the war Normanhurst Court was a 
girls’ school, but in recent years it 
has been empty. 

The Brassey family lived in it 
for over 50 years. Earl Brassey 
was a rich man who devoted him- 


AIR AS ROUGH 

On 600 m.p.h. jet planes air is so 
rough that it has a sandpapering 
effect on the paint finish of wings. 

Specially hard, and very smooth, 
finishes are used for these high¬ 
speed aircraft; yet some of the 
very fastest experimental machines 
need continual repainting. 

Maintenance men know when¬ 
ever the Douglas Skyrocket has 
exceeded the speed of sound on a 
test' flight. The paint along the 


self whole-heartedly to serving his 
country. 

He was interested in wages and 
the condition of the working 
classes, and wrote books on the 
subject. Naval affairs also 
absorbed his attention for many 
years, and as civil lord of the 
Admiralty when Gladstone was 
Prime Minister, he had a share in 
naval reforms. 

In his famous yacht Sunbeam 
he visited most parts of the world, 
and many of the treasures he 
collected were given to Hastings, 
of which town he became M.P. He 
was also elected Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. 

Just before the First World War 
broke out he was at Kiel, and was 
arrested in error by the Germans 
during a spy scare. He died just 
before that war ended, at the age 
of 82. 


AS SANDPAPER 

leading edges of the wings is 
roughened and torn off. 

Before the next flight they have 
to rub it srnooth again and apply 
up to 20 new coats, smoothing 
down between each. The finish 
must be perfect every time the 
Skyrocket takes off. 

Then the painters ruefully dis¬ 
cuss the possibility of another 
supersonic flight—and another job 
on their hands! 



Scotland Yard men question a docker—a scene from High Treason 


AMOTIIER EAGLE FOR TRE NAVY 
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Steps to Sporting Fame* 


<5 


George Young 



It is the dream of 
hundreds of Scottish 
schoolboys to play 
for the famous Glas¬ 
gow Rangers. One 
who realised it is big 
George Young, from 
Kirkintilloch, 


In each of his first six matches 
with the reserves he received 
injuries, including a broken 
nose. Undeterred, he won 
his place in the senior side as 
centre half; and in 1943 he 
also played for Scotland in 
that position. 


In 1916, George returned to 
his former place at right back 
and was recalled to the inter¬ 
national side as such. For 
the past four years he has 
captained his country against 
the traditional “ foe ”— 
England. 


Young recommends youthful 
players to practise running 
backwards. Often a de¬ 
fender has to retreat, and it 
saves time to do so without 
turning round. George lec¬ 
tures widely, and collects old 
musical boxes as a hobby. 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


HORSES OF THE 
SUN 

V/ith the rapid disappearance of 
the horse from the roads it is hard 
for us to realise that there was a 
time when even zebras were used 
for transport. ^ 

An article in the Journal of the 
Fauna Preservation Society about 
the decline of the zebra tells how it 
was commonly used for work, and 
indeed at one time looked like 
taking the place of the horse in 
Africa, A mail service coach 
running between Pretoria and 
Mashonaland was drawn by mules 
and zebras, and they were also 
commonly used for riding. Some 
were also used in London streets. 

Zebras, known to the Romans 
as the “horses of the sun,” were 
not threatened with extinction till 
after the great trek.of 1835. Since 
then they have been hunted for 
their hides, and Grey’s quagga, the 
Cape variety of one of the four 
species, seems to have disappeared. 
The last two in Cape Colony were 
shot in 1850. 

A new herd of mountain zebras 
was found in the Outeniqua Moun¬ 
tains after it was thought this 
species, too, had disappeared. On 
the other hand, there are still 
places where zebras exist in such 
large numbers that they are con¬ 
trolled in order to protect crops. 


POMPEII TO REVEAL 
MORE SECRETS 

The re-opening of digging opera¬ 
tions at the ruins of Pompeii was 
celebrated at a recent ceremony 
there, and the foundation stone of 
a tourists’ building was also laid. 

Some two-fifths of the ancient 
Roman city arc still covered by the 
volcanic stones and ash from 
Vesuvius and the earth from the 
excavations that has accumulated 
on them during the centuries. 

About 300,000 people visit 
Pompeii every year, and in the 
new building lectures in different 
languages will be given to tourists, 
conferences will be held, and 
libraries of books and photographs 
established. 


Interesting comments on Amer¬ 
ican school life are made in the 
recent report of a team of British 
experts who have been studying 
industrial training in the United 
States. 

They tell us that the school- 
leaving age in most States is 16, 
and that there is a growing ten¬ 
dency for young people to stay at 
school until they are 17 or 18. 
But, they say, American school¬ 
boys and girls do not seem to take 
their work as seriously as our 
young folk ; they found that those 
in the high schools were some two 
years behind our secondary school 
pupils, an American at 16 being 
only up to the standard of work of 
a 14-year-old here. 

One reason for-this is that any¬ 
one can go to the high school. 
There is no ability test such as wc 
have for admission to secondary 
schools. Another reason may be 
that discipline is not so strict in 
American schools as in ours. 

“Nobody seems to, be working 
very hard,” say the British 
observers. There arc few schemes 
of work, and no insistence on 
pupils reaching certain standards. 
The visitors thought there was an 


absence of mental discipline, and 
little realisation that a subject 
cannot be mastered without hard 
work and perseverance. 

On the other hand they found 
that American high school boys 
and girls are more socially deve¬ 
loped than their opposite numbers 
in Britain. The visitors were im¬ 
pressed by their easy confidence of 
manner and expression, and their 
attractive fluency and colour of 
language. 

Young Americans have an in¬ 
dependent spirit, too. They like 
to earn their pocket money, even 
if their parents are well-to-do. 
They take jobs during the week¬ 
ends and holidays as garage atten- 


LABOUR REWARDED 

On being demobilised in 1946, 
four Australians took over a large 
tract of land at Mildura, New 
South Wales. At the time the land 
was so impoverished that it could 
support only one sheep to each 
15 acres. 

The men set to work, irrigated 
the land, and then planted vege¬ 
tables. Now their-holding brings 
them £30,000 a year. 


dants, waiters, shop assistants, and 
pick-and-shovel labourers. 

They have no snobbish attitude 
to manual work, for no tasks are. 
considered menial; when they 
leave high school many, perhaps 
most of the best pupils, enter 
industry instead of going in for 
the professions, as our brightest 
boys and girls often do. This, of 
course, is a factor which increases 
efficiency in American industry. 

The paradox of slackness at 
school coupled with willingness to 
work hard to earn money may be 
explained by the anxiety of most 
Americans to get on in the world. 

The British observers found 
American schools well-equipped. 
Each school they visited had a 
theatre, a well-stocked library, 
about the size of a small public 
library in this country, with 
a full-time librarian in charge. 
Another feature, which some of us 
might envy is a cafeteria (tuck- 
shop) big enough to accommodate 
all the students. 

The British experts’ report is 
called. Training of Operatives 
(Anglo-American Council on Pro¬ 
ductivity, 21 Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.l, 3s.). 
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RUNNYMEDE 
RECALLED 

The Buckinghamshire village of 
Wraysbury has a new ornamental 
sign bearing the words: “Within 
the boundaries of this parish were 
laid the foundations of English 
liberty by the sealing of Magna 
Carta in the year 1215.” 

It was on a June day in that year 
that King John, who had set all 
England in revolt by his misrule, 
arrived v/ith his retinue at that flat 
expanse of meadow called Runny- 
mede. Awaiting him were most of 
the great barons of England. - 
Unwillingly did King John 
come, but the barons had insisted 
on it; and in sullen mood he 
allowed himself to be rowed over 
to the low green island in the 
Thames. There he set his seal to 
the great Charter. 

Here are three of the chief 
clauses of that famous document: 

Firstly, “No tax shall be im¬ 
posed on the people except by the 
consent of the Common Council 
of the Realm.” (We should call it 
Parliament today.) 

Secondly, “No free man shall be 
taken or imprisoned or exiled or 
destroyed in any manner except by 
lawful judgment of his equals or 
by the law of the land.” 

Thirdly, “To none will we sell, 
to none will we deny or delay, 
right and justice.” 


ON THEIR TOES 

A Sheffield first-aid team which 
recently went up to London to take 
part in competitions found plenty 
of practice on the way. 

When they were on an escalator 
at Piccadilly station a man fell and 
fractured his leg. The team went 
into action—attended to the man, 
had the escalator reversed to carry 
him to the top, and took him to 
hospital. 

The next morning, when the 
team was at Royal Oak station, a 
man was taken ill on the platform. 
Again they gave first aid. 

After these pieces of real work 
they took part in a competition 
and gained second place. 


GREENMANTLE, JOHN BUCHAN’S FAMOUS THRILLER, TOLD IN PICTURES (10) 



Ill the darkness Peter crawled through a gap in 
the Turkish trenches. He w^ondered how he 
could reach the Russians without being shot by. 
them. Then the shelling almost ceased and he 
heard the note of a hell. Someone was signalling 
to the Russians ! Creeping forward, he saw a 
lone Turk tapping on a hell that had fallen from 
n ruined chapel. This man, Peter realised, must 
be on the Allies’ side I 


Peter whispered that he w’as a friend. The other 
could speak English. He said he liatedjthe 
Turkish General, Enver, who had beggared his 
. family, and so he was helping the Russians. 
Peter asked him to signal to them that a man 
was coming with important information. The 
Turk tapped out the message in Morse, and 
from some distance ahead came the sound of a 
gong, signifying that the Russian had received it. 


Peter reached the Russian trenches safely and 
was taken to their General’s headquarters in a 
ruined house. lie handed over Stumm’s secret 
map of the Erzerum defences, showing their 
weakest spot—the map Dick had taken from the 
German’s room. The Russian officers studied it 
and saw that now they could capture Erzerum. 
They capered with joy, and the General hugged 
Peter and kissed him on both cheeks ! 


Meanwhile, in the house where Dick and 
Blenkiron were hiding, von Einem wanted Sandy 
to proclaim himself the successor of Green- 
mantle, so that he could inspire the Turks with 
fanatical courage to resist the Russians 1 He 
saw that he and his friends must escape from 
this scheming murderous woman. His faithful 
Hussin. found horses and warned Dick dnd 
Blenkiron, hiding in the cellar, to get ready* 


Wiiat will von Einem do when she finds her new “prophet” is trying to run away? 


See next week’s instalment 
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tlbeStlvec 
(Bentleman Hgain 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 


The story so far: 

Sarah Seatallan has run away 
from her guardian. Lord Lydeard, 
whom she suspects of causing her 
brother's mysterious disappearance 
in Italy. In saving her, Martin 
Sherwood is wounded by Lydeard's 
pistol, but the two young people 
are saved by Lord Meriton, ''the 
Silver Gentle man.'' 

The Quest Begins 

"^HREE hours after their escape 
^ from the Wizard’s Tower, 
Martin lay back thankfully on the 
bed in a lonely farmhouse occu¬ 
pied by one of Lord Meriton’s 
most trusted tenants. 

The Silver Gentleman was still 
anxious to cover his tracks as far 
as possible. “We shall fight Lord 
Lydeard more easily,” he ex¬ 
plained, “if he does not realise 
that I am helping you.” 

For that reason they had stayed 
hidden in the secret passage until 
they were sure that Lydeard and 
his men had withdrawn. Then, 
instead of making for Meriton 
Court, they had walked through 
the woods to the farm, whence a 
boy had been sent post-haste to 
the town to fetch a surgeon. 

It was not long before the man 
arrived, an elderly, discreet-looking 
fellow, who bowed low when he 
recognised Lord Meriton at the 
bedside. Then he glanced keenly 
at Martin, lying on his back, with 
his doubtlet off and the blood¬ 
stained shirt stripped from his 
shoulder. ^ 

“I was told that a man had 
fallen off a hayrick,” he said drily. 
“The injury has taken an unusual 
form! ” 

The Silver Gentleman smiled. 
“You and I are old friends. Master 
Surgeon. I trust your tongue as 
well as your hands. You may 
have other patients waiting on 
your doorstep when you get home. 
There has been a great deal of fall¬ 
ing off hayricks this morning!” 

The surgeon made a quick 
examination of the wound. “There 
is a pistol-ball lodged in the 
shoulder,” he announced. “You 
have hot water ready? A basin? 
Good.” He unpacked his in¬ 
struments, Then he mixed a 
draught in the pewter mug which 
the- farmer’s wife provided, and 
raised Martin from the pillows so 
that he could drink. 

“What is it?” the young man 
demanded suspiciously. 

The surgeon laughed quietly. 
“It is not for the patient to pry 
into our mysteries! But I will tell 
you. It is a useful concoction of 
white poppies and mandragora—it 
will relieve the pain.” 

jyjARTiN was glad of the drug 
when the surgeon began to 
probe his wound. The pain soon 
startled him out of the drowsy 


state brought on by the drink, and: 
it was all he could do to bite back 
a cry. But at last it was over, the 
pistol-ball out, and the wound 
dressed with soothing ointment and 
clean bandages. 

“Can he lie quietly here for a 
few days?” asked the surgeon, 
turning to the Silver Gentleman 
with a questioning look. “I am a 
little afraid of fever.” 

“Oh, yes. He will be quiet 
enough here—FII see to that.” 
The nobleman walked with him to 
the door of the bedroom, fumbling 
in his purse. “And remember, 
Master Surgeon——” 

“Remember what, my lord?” 

“To forget—everything. Where 
you have been this morning, whom 
you have seen, what operation you 
have performed.” 

“I understand, my lord. You 
can rely on me.” 

The Silver Gentleman came back 
to the bedside, where Sarah had 
taken her seat and was pouring out 
apologies for bringing Martin into 
such trouble. The young man 
looked up w'ith a wry smile. 

“I was a fool not to see Lydeard 
crouching there with his pistol. 
What happens now, my lord?” 

“What I said. You will stay 
here quietly for a few days. Sarah 
had better stay too. Th^ farmer 
and his family are absolutely re¬ 
liable. 1 shall arrange for several 
men to come and sleep in the 
house, and my gamekeepers will 
watch the woods for any sign of 
strangers. But I fancy Lydeard 


Did You Know . . . 

. . . that the tooth of a hippo 
weighs about seven pounds and 
measures over 30 inches on the 
curve? 



After the elephant, the hippo 
is the bulkiest land animal. 
About 4 feet 8 inches high, with 
short legs, the hippo is approxi¬ 
mately 13 feet long and weighs 
four tons. Its stomach is 
eleven feet long and can hold 
six bushels. The skin is two 
inches thick in places and is 
used for sticks and whips ; it 
polishes like amber. Ears, eyes, 
and nose are placed to project 
above water when the hippo is 
floating, but ears and nose can 
be closed when submerged. 


will not trouble you while you are 
here.” 

“ Why are you so sure, my 
lord?” Sarah interrupted, with a 
worried expression. “He. is very 
persistent — he will stick at, 
nothing,” 

“ J KNOW.” The Silver Gentleman . 

laughed. “That is why I shall 
try to keep him occupied by laying 
a false trail.” 

“How?” 

“I shall send a young man and 
a boy along the London road. 
They will be as close a match to 
you two as I can find among my 
servants! It will help, Sarah, if 
I take the doublet and hose you 
are wearing. Run along to the 
farmer’s wife, my dear—she has 
clothes for you; not fashionable, 
I fear; but you 'will not be sorry 
to become a girl again?” 

“I don’t know,” said Sarah, 
tossing her red-gold mop as she 
went out. 

“It’s very vexing, this wound of 
mine,” ‘Martin grumbled.' “It’s 
such a waste of time.” 

“Not at all, my boy. I can use 
these few days. There are plans 
to make, arrangements of all sorts. 
Lord Meriton cannot vanish over¬ 
seas at a moment’s notice. I must 
cover my own tracks as well as 
yours and Sarah’s.” The Silver 
Gentleman chuckled again. “ A 
good disappearance, like a success¬ 
ful bJanquet, requires a great deal 
of preparation.” 

^HE Silver Gentleman certainly 
spared no pains in his efforts 
to put Lord Lydeard off the scent. 

Within a week it was common 
knowledge that Lord Meriton was, 
with the Queen’s permission, join¬ 
ing an expedition to the Indies 
which was about to sail, A few 
days later .there were thousands of 
honest Plymouth townsmen who 
would have sworn to it, if need be, 
that they had seen the noble 
gentleman, conspicuous in his 
silver-grey velvet, on the poop of 
the flagship as she crept out of the 
Sound and into the open Channel. 

But a further week found him, 
not tossing in the Bay of Biscay, 
but drinking wine in a comfortable 
inn near one of the southern gates 
of Paris, where Martin and Sarah 
had gone ahead to meet him. 

“It was easy,” said the Silver 
Gentleman airily. “A swift pin¬ 
nace met the fleet off Guernsey 
and I transferred myself to it. 
Everyone thought the Queen had 
ordered me back at the last 
moment. She is quite capable of 
it. She did that once to Raleigh.” 

“Does the Queen know what 
tricks you are up to?” asked 
Sarah, round-eyed. She had cut 
her hair properly and gone back 
to her boy’s clothes again, for they 
made her less noticeable on the 
road. 

“She knows I am up to some 
tricks—but not what!” The Silver 
Gentleman laughed. “The Queen 
and I are old friends. She trusts 
me—now. She knows when it is 
better not to ask questions. But 
one day, perhaps, when it is all 
safely over,^ she will enjoy the 
story,” He turned to Martin more 
seriously. “Your, wound is 
better?” 

“Quite, my lord.” 

“And you crossed without any 
adventures?” , 

Continued on page 10 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
THE VISCOUNT 

MONTGOMERY 

By LADY PEACOCK 

This book tells the story of Bernard Montgomery, 1st 
Viscounty of Alamein, from the days of his childhood in 
Ireland fo his present triumphant status in world affairs. 
The photographs are intimate and fascinating and Lady 
Peacock’s account of the Field-Marshal’s amazing career is 
as exciting as it is authentic. 

Full colour jacket and frontispiece. 70 illustrations and 2 
maps in full colour. A number of photographs appearing in 
the book are hitherto unpublished. 

7s* Oil. net 

TWO FINE ANIMAL BOOKS 

BLACK LIGHTNING 

DE3/IS CLARK 

Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler 

“Black Lightning,” a leopard, was still very young when 
he became separated from his family and this book tells 
of his adventures before he found his way home again. 

«s. Ocl. 

JAN: The Story of a Dutch 
Barge Dog 

Written and illustrated by 

G. W. BARRMA GTOJA 

This book, like the one above, is about an animal that 
leaves home. This animal is a dog and his adventures 
are exciting and various. 

Os. Oil. 

HUTCHINSON 
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FOUHTAIN PIM DISCOVERY! 


“Choose the right point 
for the way you write 



Whether you write 
as your teacher wants • 
you to, or as you like to, we 
have “ the right point for the 
way you write.” Choose your 
numbered “ Renew-Point ” and 
have it fitted into your favourite 
coloured holder. Remember, our 
points are numbered—and we’ve 
got yours I 


tsss ■ 
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RENEW-POINT’* FOUNTAIN PEN 

Made by the famous “BELIEF^* nib people 
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PHENOMENAL FREE OFFER 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

We will send to all who 
ask to see a Selection 
of Windsor Stamps On 
Approval this large Long 
RUSSIAN AIR MAIL 
stamp issued in 1946, 
absolutely free. 

As you can see, it depicts 
a Russian Petliakov-S 
Heavy Bomber War¬ 
plane loading up with bombs 
in the snow. You simply 
must get this most interest¬ 
ing stamp in order to improve 
the value and interest of 
your collection—and remember IT IS YOURS FREE FROM US. 

To obtain it, jnst write for Russian Bomber Stamp Free and aslc to see a 
selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please enclose 2^d. stamp with 
your letter for our postage to you. Write Xow to : ' 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N),UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(AU Different and Value for Money) 


50 Austria' 1/- 

300 do 7/- 

25 Belgian Cols. 2/3 
100 Bohemia 3/- 
50 Brazil 1/6 

200 Brit. Empire 3/6 
100 Canada 4/6 
200 China 3/6 

50 Croatia 2/6 
50 Czech 1/3 

100 Egypt 7/6 

50 French Cols. 1/3 
100 Ot. Britain 8/3 
50 Germany 8d. 
Postage 2?^d. EXTRA, 
request. JUST OUT: 
George YI Catalogue. 


1/9 

2/3 

1 /- 

1/2 

2 /- 

2 /' 


25 Guatemala 
200 Hungary 
25 Iraq 
100 Italy 
25 Jamaica 
100 Japan 
25 Locomotives 2/3 
25 Xewfoundland2/6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
Whole World: 100 
9d.; 250; 1/10; 300, 
2/4; 500.4/6; 1.000, 
9/-; 2,000, 22/6. 
Full lists FREE on 
Commonwealth King 
Price 7/6,-plus 6d. 


postage. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 


FREE! 25 CHINA 

25 different unused 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 2Jd. postage 
and request Ap- 

__ provals. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN54), 
BRIDGNORTH. 



CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

FREE—A NEW superb pictorial stamp 
issued by ITALY to commemorate the 
500th Columbus Anniversary. His¬ 
torical ! Interesting ! Free to readers 
who request Approvals and send 21d, 
postage. 

WOOLCOCIC, BRIGHAM, 
COCKERMOUTH, CUMBERLAND. 



Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to 
Canada. This valuable stamp FREK 
only to those asking for our Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. Supplies 
very limited. Write at once. 

FRANCIS CURTIS, Co. Ltd. 

{Dept.CN), 226 Balfer Strcel, London. N.'W.l. 
Write for Approvals and How to Get 

rS^^TAMPS FREE | 

enclosing 2}d, stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“Leaping Well,’* Crawley Down Road. 
Felbridgo, Surrey. 


STAMP HONG KONG 

This scarce large stamp depicting the Hong 
Kong University and commemorating 100 
years of British occupation entirely free. 
Just enclose 2}d. postage and request our 

PICTORIAL DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 

G. SMITH PTS (c.^.6) 

95 OCEAN ROAD, SOUTH .SfflELDS 


-M 



1 FREE—ITALIAN 

WORKERS^ SET 

• This new set of 6 LARGE ATTRAC- 
|TIVE pictorials will bo sent 

2 absolutely FREE to all genuine Approval 
» applicants sending 2Jd. postage. 

I BERKELEY STAMP CO.' (CN), 
I Newton. West Kirby. Cheshire 


200 STAMPS FREE 

A parcel containing 200 stamps as received 
by me direct from the wholesaler will be 
sent, absolutely free, to all persons request¬ 
ing my discount Approvals. Return postage 
appreciated, 

P. OWEN (Depr. CN43\ 

“ Larkhill/* 237 Hartford Road, Davenham, 
near Northwich, Cheshire. 


OUTSTAND ING 
Four Free Gifts \ OFFER ! ! ! 

1. 25 All World. 2. French Colonial Set. 
3. Perforation Gauge. 4. Watermark Detector. 

The above gifts will be sent to all 
applicants for my Approvals. 

Send 3d. stamp, please. 

B. POWELL (Dept CN), 

8 9 Crai gdale Roa d, Ro mfo rd. Essex. 


WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 
Centenary Packet FREE 

This reproduction 
of One of the 
W'orld's rarest 
stamps the famous 
MAURITIUS Id. 
red (now worth 
thousands of 
pounds) as illus¬ 
trated. is given 
FREE together 
with the Centen¬ 
ary issue of Ostend-Dover mail boat, the 
magnificent Vicc-Ilegnit Ilorthy airmail, mint 
TAXGAXYIKA. U.S. Coastguard vessels, 
unique BERLIN issue, old Bavarian and the 
new Belgium ANTAKCTTS, etc. Application 
for this packet should: be made immediately 
as supplies are limited, so send today, enclose 
3d. postage, and request our Approvals aud 
fully illustrated.price list FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 



ZOO PACKET FREE 

An attractive packet ol stamps FREE 
to genuine collectors requesting ouf 

PICTORIAL DISCOUNT APPROVALS and 
enclosing 2|d. postage. 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT (14) 

17 Dipton Ave, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
different series. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9i; to hold 
100 qards 1/3; to hold 50 cards 9d. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

5 different sets of 50 cards each, in 
albums (Player’s and Wills’) 3/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 

Giant Size GERMAN LEIPZIG FAIR Set 

The complete Set of 2 Beautiful Huge 
Commemoratives, red and blue, issued to 
celebrate the LEIPZIG AUTUMN PAIR 
of 1947 (the B.I.F. of Germany!) will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU- 
Just .ask to SEE a selection of our stamps on 
.\pproval, and enclose 2id. for postage. (You 
are under no obligation to purchase anything.) 
We will also send you our new FREE 10-page 
brochure and price list. Both FREE 
STAMPS are superbly used on pieces of the 
original cover and are franked with the 
special souvenir Fair postmark. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

(Dept. CN53) 

E ASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 



SPORTS 

Jf determination is a factor in 
winning an Olympic swim¬ 
ming title, nineteen - year - old 
Daphne Wilkinson, should cer¬ 
tainly return from Helsinki next 
year with a' gold medal. Daphne 
came from Birmingham to Wool¬ 
wich to be trained by her uncle— 
giving up home, job, and all social 
engagements to concentrate on 
swimming. 

COMMENTARY on an imaginary 
cricket match was broadcast 
at a supper given by the Southgate 
British Legion C.C. The match 
was supposed to be between the 
Southgate club and All-England, 
and, though the result was not 
given, “England were struggling.” 

]yjR. Angus Campbell, Director 
of Physical Education at St. 
Andrew’s University, is carrying 
out an investigation into the 
physical standards of senior foot¬ 
ballers. He thinks that many 
promising young footballers fade 
out of senior football because 
their physique is unsuited to the 
position they occupy on the field. 

'J’he M.C.C. have set up a Youth 
Cricket Association, with a 
grant of £15,000, to improve the 
standard of the game of boys 
between 11 and 18. A nation-wide 
scheme of group coaching of 
schoolmasters and youth leaders 
will shortly be put into operation. 

\ LFRED Valentine, the brilliant 
West Indies left-arm spin 
bowler who is now in Australia, 
will soon be playing regularly in 
English County cricket. He is to 
qualify for Worcestershire, but he 
will not be able to appear in 
County Championship matches 
for two years owing to the 
M.C.C.’s birth qualification rule. 
During this period Valentine will 
play for Walsall, in the Birming¬ 
ham League. 

^HE winter is a busy time indeed 
for the Rowe Twins—Rosa¬ 
lind and Diane—world doubles 
table tennis champions. At the 
moment they are touring in 
Sweden playing a series of 
matches. When they return, early 


SHORTS 

in December, they will appear in 
all the important district cham¬ 
pionships, and county matches for 
Middlesex; and also prepare to 
defend their world championship 
in "March. 

~poK the first time for 20 years, 
the Inns of Court Institute has 
presented its Gainsford Gold 
Medal for outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in sport. The latest reci¬ 
pient is Peter Toch, who won the 
A.B.A. heavyweight title last year 
at the age of 18. 

^lan Moss, the. young Middle¬ 
sex fast bowler^ comes out of 
the R.A.F. soon, and will prepare 
for next season’s cricket by 
felling willows on the farm run 
by the new Surrey skipper, Stuart 
Surridge, who himself has found 
this form of training effective. 

Jack Jones, the well-known 
British amateur lightweight 
wrestler, is taking no chances 
about his fitness for the next Olym¬ 
pics. When the weather is fine 
he trains in the garden of his 
home at Eltham, but when this is 
impossible, he goes to the small 
gymnasium at the bottom of his 
garden. He has the help of some 
of his colleagues of the Woolwich 
Royal Ordnance Factory wrest¬ 
ling club. 

JoNY Jose, Kent and Oxford 
University fast bowler, may 
be a member of Australia’s Olym¬ 
pics team . next year. Before he 
came to Oxford and won cricket 


The Ch//cffen's New^fiofter, November 24, 1951 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL < 

Here is a Football Game where victory 
or defeat depends upon the skill of the 
player instead of by the shake of a 
dice or by the turn of a card. 

Q Played with 22 


IDICE 
BLOWING 
CARDS or 
BOARD 


miniature men. ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real* Foot¬ 
ball. Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. 
Colours of all league 
clubs available. 

Send stamp for full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH) Dept. 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


PENN’S POCKET 

MICROSCOPE 


6'9 



Post 

3d. 


A real Scientific 
Instrument. Great 
Magnifying Power. 

Enables you to minutely 
examine through its very 
powerful lens animal¬ 
cule in stagnant 
water, cheese, 
butterfly wings, hairs, 
insects and to see the 
wonders of thousands of 
small objects never visible 
to the naked eye. Com¬ 
plete in strong box with 
slides to hold snecimens and easy directions. 
Send XOAV 7/- P.O. (address below.) 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
2f11 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts aud 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working 
Electric Motor. Great techuical, instructive 
and entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2 



fame, he was Australia’s best hop- 
step-and-jump exponent. Whether 
he-will be able to give sufficient 
time to training, however, depends 
upon hts medical studies, for next 
year he goes up to Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital, along with John Wilkinson, 
the Oxford and England sprinter. 

J’he Leicester lacrosse club mem¬ 
bers are nothing if not en¬ 
thusiastic. During this season they 
will have to travel something like 
1200 miles to fulfil “away” fix¬ 
tures, including several visits- to 
Lord’s. Their nearest opponents 
are Cambridge University—70 
miles from Leicester. 


Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 



APPROVAL SHEETS 


ube Silvec (Bentlenian Egain 


Continued from page 9 

“I was ill,” put in Sarah frankly. 
“We took a ship from Southamp¬ 
ton to Havre. It was a long way.” 

“I think,” chuckled Martin, 
“Sarah will be quite satisfied to 
stay on dry land until we reach 
the canals of Venice.” 

“We.may not need to go so Ar 
as Venice,” said the Silver Gentle¬ 
man. “This tutor, Richard Haw^ 
thorne, may have moved elsewhere 
—most likely has. I have set cer¬ 
tain inquiries going. The Queen 
has an excellent secret service. 
She has eyes and ears all over 
Europe—and sometimes they are 
at the disposal of her friends. 
Sarah and I have a call to make 
this evening—upon Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador to the French Court.” 

“Like this?” cried the, girl in 
horror, her hands flying to her 
cropped hair. 

“It-will be a private visit—very 
private,” he assured her with a 
twinkle in his eye. 


go, after supper, attended by a 
very subdued-looking page, the 
Silver Gentleman strode off 
through the streets of Paris to seek 
out the English Ambassador. 

Martin, left to himself for the 
first time in several weeks, had a 
pleasant holiday feeling. Sarah 
was, for this evening, in other 
hands and very capable ones. He 
was no longer her watch-dog. He 
was free to stroll at will along the 
banks of the Seine, enjoying the 
warm dusk of the early summer. 

It was then, when he felt safest, 
that the blow fell. 

He was exploring one of the 
narrow alleys near the sombre 
cathedral of Notre Dame, in that 
ancient island quarter of Paris 
known as La Cite, and the blow 
fell—to be precise—on the back 
of his head. It was some time 
before he took any further interest 
in his surroundings. 

Is this Lydeard'S doing? What 
Will happen to Martin? See next 
week*s I St alment. 


THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any psirt of the vrorld. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the scamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
scamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to ba sent for 
your inspection. 


ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept.CN), South Hackney, London, £-9, England 
Established 1880 




I STAMPS 

front 

* GOLD 
COAST 

Ask for Approvals 
Send 2ld. postage 

BARGAIN 
50 China 1/3 


G.-P. KEEF, Willingdon, Eastbourne 
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Tfte Children'$ Newspaper, November 24, 



Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these, 
coppers and,when you’ve collected 2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge tukeep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collea 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

,-SEND THIS COUPON NOW — 

r * 

I TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, 

I lEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 

I Please enrol me as a Member. I enclose 
I jP.O. for 2 ( 6 , 

1 



NAME... 


ADDRESS . 


...PLEASE USE ELOCK CAPITALS, 



W.D ^ 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
fillers, etc., in metal case Si" X 6i'' X 8*. 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Supplied 
separately, spare Bulbs 1/3 each. Batteries 
9d. extra. Post & pack. 9d. 

IFrifc /or Free List. 

(Dept.C.N.) 


ClaudeRye 


, LL'I 

13/6 


LTD i^'orth douhle 
’ Post 21-. 

895-921 riilham Road. London, S.W.6. 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent :No. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miniature men, ball and soals. F.A. 
llulcs adapted. Fouls, Offsides, Corners, 
etc. 100% Self-righting PATENT men. 

•A^THE ORIGINAL GAME with 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL! 

Prices 10/11, 

© 14/11 and 

18/11 post free 
“NEWFOOTY” 
CO. (Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 
Send 2d. stamp for further details. 
BTTY EARLY FOB CHRISTMAS!! 






LIOUORICE ALLSORTS 


SAILOR OFF ON 
TREASURE HUNT 

George Lane, a 61-year-old 
English sailor now living in Bris¬ 
bane, is planning to hunt for 
buried treasure on Cocos Island, 
off the west coast of South 
America. He claims to have 
secret information given to him 
during the First World War by a 
German spy named Bergman. 

Mr. Lane went to Cocos with 
the 1938 expedition led by the 
late Sir Malcolm Campbell, and 
since then there have been other 
unsuccessful expeditions to the 
island; but Mr. Lane says his party 
would try to find treasure by 
means of electronic instruments 
and could not fail. 

Sir Malcolm Campbell believed 
there were several hoards: buc¬ 
caneer loot hidden by Captain 
Edward Davis, partner of the 
famous nth-century explorer 
Dampier; plunder of the early 
19th-century pirate Benito Bonito, 
believed to consist of more than 
133 tons of silver concealed in a 
sandstone cavern near Wafer Bay; 
and loot from three great treasure 
ships, sailing from Lima in 1821. 

With his son Tom, a ship’s 
steward, Mr. Lane hopes to get 
his expedition under way early in 
the New Yean 


HOW TO STOP 
A TRAIN 

Trans-continental trains in 
America on each 5000-mile round 
trip wore away something like a 
ton-and-a-half of metal from the 
brake shoes! But it is now 
possible to save much of this wear, 
by using the engines of diesel- 
electric locomotives as brakes. | 

The driver slows down by throw¬ 
ing a switch which converts the 
electric motors into generators. 
Instead of the engines driving the 
train, the train is now driving the 
engines and this produces a power¬ 
ful braking effect. 

Brake shoes are retained for 
emergency use, but wear on these 
has been reduced by nearly one 
ton each trip. 

A number of London’s Under¬ 
ground trains use a similar form of 
braking, though the train is actu¬ 
ally slowed by magnetic attraction 
between wheels and rails. 


HEAVY FALL 

A specially-prepared explosion 
recently brought 278,000 tons of 
carboniferous limestone down 
from the rock face at Cauldon 
Low Quarries, near Leek, Stafford¬ 
shire. The 25 tons of explosive 
cost more than £3000 and prepara¬ 
tions had taken three months. 


CN Competition No. 16 

WIN THIS 
RADIO! 

» £5 in Other Prizes 



Here is the sixteenth of C N’s fortnightly competitions, providing 
another opportunity for you to win a fine All-Mains Radio. There will 
also be ro Ten-Shilling notes for runners-up. 

This week’s puzzle sets you a novel problem. Our artist has draw’n eight 
things that were first seen or invented not more than 150 years ago— 
the Wright Brothers’ aeroplane, the first Postage Stamp, Gas-lighting in 
the streets, and so on. You may know which is the most recent, but which 
came first ? That is for you to find out if you would like to win C N’s 
First Prize ! 

WHAT TO DO; Make a list of the items shown, putting them 
in the right order—beginning with the earliest, and ending with the 
most recent. 

Be sure to add your name, address, and age at the top right-hand 
corner of your entry, then cut out and attach to it the competition token 
(marked “ C N token ” and given at the foot of the back page of this 
issue). You may use books to help you finch the right answers, but 

remember, you must 


Which Came First ? 



SIR ROBERT PEEL’S 
METROPOLITAN 
POLICE 


find out the anstvers 
by yourself ! Your 
completed entry must 
be signed by your 
parent, guardian, or 
teacher as being 
your own written 
work, and posted 
to : 

C N Competition No. 16, 

5 Carmelite Street, 

- London, E.C.4 
(Comp.), 

to arrive by Tuesday, 
December the clos¬ 
ing date. Write as 
neatly as you can, for 
the prizes arc given 
in order, of merit for 
the entries which are 
correct and the best 
written according to 
age. 

N.B.—These com¬ 
petitions are open to 
all readers under 17 
in Great Britain, all 
Ireland, and the 
Channel Isles. No 
reader may send more 
than one attempt in 
each competition and 
a C N Token must be 
attached. The 
Editor’s decision will 
be final. 


A DIFFERENT WATER COLOUR 


. Fsom Art ShoPj> 

\ and Stationers 


Winsor & Newton’s round Scholas¬ 
tic Water Colour Box is something 
NEW for boys and girls ! Made in 
ivory tone plastic,, the attractively 
moulded top screws on and off with 
a mere half turn. The Scholastic 
Water Colours, Ostwald (na) Circle, 
are in ten moist tablets and the 
special design of the box offers large 
and small wells for colour mixing. 
Remember: it is made by Winsor & 
Newton, who have been produc¬ 
ing the finest artists’ colours and 
materials for nearly 120 years. 




IV/NSOR <6 NEfVTON LTD.^ 
Wealdstone, Harrow^ Middlesex 
Also at 

New York, U.S.A., & Sydney, N.S.W. 





GIRLS’ 

Handsome desTgn on 
besc quality leather 
strap, or with 
chromium adjustable 
bracelet or Cordette 
strap. 


42u 


VoslS. ?k?. I- extra 




12 MONTHS* GUARANTEE 

Please state if over 10 years old, when longer strap will be sent 

Both models have handsome chromium case. 
Swiss lever movement, and unbreakable gla^s 

ISWISS WATCHES 

iff Established 1935 


Flsel 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents: 

R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 73 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1 

—— Showrooms 3rd Floor 1 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


A NEW 

BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
► for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 
BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l 




SINGING 
FATHER 
XMAS 

» 10^" POST 
ONLY 

slags "Good King 
Weucpslas” in a 
fine happy voice. 
Xmas novelty that 
■will hold you spell¬ 
bound. Father 
Xmas will sing 
"Good King Wen- 
Dou’t wonder how it 

.PROJECTOR 

J FUms 

'TRIPTO THE MOON Etc 

A real Movie Film Projector, not to be 
confuseU -with 33agio Lanterns, works oil 
dry battery, , youngsters can give own film 
shows. Titles : Trip to the Moon, The 
Circus, and A Comedy Cartoon. All for 
10/- iiic. bulb and three films and postage. 
White Plastic Screen 5/-. Six extra 
titles 1/3 each. 



•k Mil. COUAP. 
JefOLO STYU 

VNAVALBLVE 




^ ^ 00 / _ 

SWEATERS 

Brand-new stock of these 
full length, extra warm, 
fleecy, all wool, long 
sleeves, , serviceable, roll collar jerseys. For 
the bitterest weather imaginable DO NOT 
deprive yourself of absolute and complete 
immunity. Always feel snugly warm. Send 
immediately as stocks are very limited. 
Small, medium^ or large. 

Secome a dyestem 

IWBOY OUTFIT 

■ COWGIRL OUTFIT 

HINING MCTAl SHCS/ffS 29{i 


BRAND-NEW DUFFLE COATS 

58/6 Post, etc., 1/6 



lAPCe FREE 


POST 

tTC 

n 


5 /- Deposit, 4/- Monthly 
DON'T BK AN ORDINARY 
HOMBRB. This is a two tone 
Suedetto Leather grained 

ATT iirrtrtT s ■ V* mi'i Cowboy Sheriff’s outfit con- 

iHff G\ , 

Regulation, model DufHo / I V 1 i’LLT.E • COWGIRL OUTFIT. Attractively 

Coat incorporating a hood, / /] fj^ metalled. Get this outfit and bo the best and 

permanent or detachable. /, /L'p highest rank in your district. Suitable for 

Ladies’ or Gent’s style and /( //*r boys and girls ago 4 to 12 years. Tommy 

give chest or bust measure- / (JJ \ Gun tlmt shoots accurately 8/11. Post, etc., 

meat. Get this warm, rA \ 1/1. REDSKIN HEAD and FEATHER 

fleecy coat now before icy ^ I I DRESS 2/11. Post 7d. CUB PROOrED 

weather drives the price /. ( j PYJBAMID TENT shaped pyramidal or 

Jlu€/O?oj /TiJ Air' Tm-li i. I J *’'>'<' 1''. Sets attractively 

Blue. 

Tents, Binoculars, Clothing, Xmas Toys, etc. Terms. FREE LIST. 
HEADQUARTER 8t GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN16), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, LoughborouiJh June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. Closed 1 p.m. M ed. 
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'THE DIFFERENCE 

The restaurant owner asked the 
man if he had enjoyed his 
meal. 

“Yes, except the sweet. That 
was terrible.” 

“Did you have plum tart or 
lemon pie?” 

’ “ I don’t know; it tasted like 
glue.” 

“Oh, that was the plum tart. 
The lemon pie tastes like paste.” 

Enigma 

J AM a bird, with lon^ legs, neck, 
and bill. 

I lift and move the most astound¬ 
ing weight. 

With my own neck I sometimes do 
this, too— 

When I am curious, at any rate! 
What am I? 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south. In the morning Venus, 
Mars, and 
Saturn are in 
the south-east. 
The p i c t.u r e 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 6.30 
on Thursday 
morning, November 22. 



JACKO GETS INTO TROUBLED 



WATERS 



Jacko’s new ship, Ocean Wave, held The first thrill for skipper and crew 
promise of many thrilling voyages, came with the sudden tinkling of glass. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A BATTLING BEETLE. Mov¬ 
ing a pile of rubbish in the garden, 
Don disturbed a dull-black insect. 
It darted across the path^ stopped 
abruptly, and raised its tail. 

“It’s a Devil’s Coach-Horse’ 
beetle,” said Farmer Gray,'who 
was watching. “His wing-covers 
are so short that it is not always 
realised he- is a beetle. He is a 
very useful chap, because he eats 
many garden pests. Devil’s Coach- 
Horse . beetles possess plenty of 
spirit; they show fight no matter 
how large their opponent. The 
yellow glands they possess give off 
an unpleasant smell—a feature 
which may protect them "from 
birds.” 


-BEDTIME GORNER- 


Well spotted, Billy ! 


^LMOST as long as he could 
remember Billy had been 
interested in cars; he had 
several scrapbooks full of 
pictures cut from papers and 
.magazines. 

At school there was a car- 
spotting club, but it was run by 
the older boys; and he was 
only six. 

One day he heard that a 
famous racing-driver was com¬ 
ing to the school to give a 
lecture. Billy, of course, was 
one of the first in the hall. 

After telling the boys of 
some of his racing experiences, 
the great man began to give 
them some hints on car-recog- 

JUMBLED PORTS 
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(Jan you tell which ports this 
ship has visited? The 
names are jumbled up. 

•i(DiMuv}{ *ouSoinog 

*DuojjojDq *ioodddAt'j hvtfSuvijs; *i{tnoiu 
*oquioioj *'j9i8uvx *tCoquiog 


nition. He sketched the front 
of a car on the blackboard. 

“Now you will notice,” he 
said, “how the bumper of this 
car looks rather like the 
bumper of the French Citroen.” 

Little Billy put up his hand. 
“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “but 
don’t you mean a Renault?” 

“Of course,” said the racing 
driver. “How silly of me. 
Thank you, young man.” 

The other boys stared at 
Billy in amazement. How had 
he known that? 

It was a very proud Billy 
who went home, the youngest 
member of the school Car- 
Spotters’ Club. 

From my window 

J^ROM my small lattice win¬ 
dow, I see trees ; 

Not long ago they laughed and 
danced with joy. 

Now they are bare and tawny. 
Twas a breeze 

In Autumn sought their beauty 
! to destroy. 

As I sleep, so does Nature, for 
a while ; 

Just as I wake, so she will do, 
one day. 

To all the joys, and Springtime’s 
happy smile . . , 

Once more the trees will then 
be bright and gay. 

A PRAYER 

Oh ! bend my words and acts to 
T hee. 

However ill. 

That I, whate’er I say or be. 
May serve Thee still. 


Darn it 

^IGHED a fussy old lady named 
Batchit: 

'‘This jacket is torn, I must patch 
it. 

But the colour s so queer ■ 

That I very much fear • 

I shall never be able to match it,’* 

One advantage 

“J don't like this photograph,” 
. said the lady at the photo¬ 
grapher’s. “It makes me look ten 
years older than I am.” 

“That is an advantage, madam,” 
said the photographer. “In ten 
years’ time it will be more like you 
than it is now.” 

RODDY 



‘‘ If the window's on this side are 
portholes, are the ones on the ^ 
other side called starboard holes?” 

^ CHAIN QUIZ- g 

Each solution is linked to the 
next, the last two letters of the 
first answer being the first two of 
the second, and so on. 

1. Ancient European city, still a 
national capital; twice besieged by 
the Turks (1529 and 1683); in the 
19th century it was the musical 
centre of Europe. 

. 2. Capital of Kenya* and one of 
the newest cities of the British 
Commonwealth; standing a mile 
above sea-level, it has over 100,000 
inhabitants. 

'' 3. Family of shrubs and trees 
found in most northern countries ; 
they resist cold climates and pro¬ 
vide useful timber. 

4. Polish composer, born 1809; 
played in public at age of nine ; 
nearly all his work was written for 
piano. Answer next week 
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And Mother Jacko soon put an end 
to this “life on the ocean wave.” 

COIN TRICK 

(Jut a strip of stiff paper * and 
paste the ends together to 
form a ring. Balance this on top 
of a bottle, and immediately over 
the neck place a small coin. The 
coin must' be 
able to pass 
easily through 
the neck of the 
bottle. Now 
ask your 
friends to get 
the coin into 
the bottle with- 
o u t touching 
either. 

The way to 
do it is to give 
the inside of 
the paper band 
a smart blow 
with a cane. If this is done very 
rapidly the band will move before 
its motion has had time to com¬ 
municate itself to the coin, which 
will drop into the bottle. 
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BULLSEYE 

He had just got a job as a cleaner 
in an observatory. One even¬ 
ing a professor walked in and 
looked through a telescope. At 
that moment a shooting star 
flashed across the sky. 

“That was a fine shot, sir,” said 
the cleaner. “Why, you hardly 
had time even to aim at it.” 


Transposition 

J AM a word of six letters. 

My 1, 2, 3 is a terrible thing. 
My 5,2,3 is a useful substance. 

My 6, 2, 5 is an article of clothing. 
My 6, 2, 4 is agreeable for break¬ 
fast. 

My 2, 3, 4 is a part of the body. 

My 4, 2, 5 should be used in rainy 
weather. 

My whole is pleasant in winter. 

Answer next week 



DRY HUMOUR 

^HE old lady was being shown 
over a submarine, and kept 
asking questions. After visiting 
the interior she came on deck and 
noticed a big gun. 

“Doesn’t that cannon get 
awfully wet when you submerge?” 
she inquired. 

“No, Ma’am,” said the sailor 
wearily. “When we submerge, two 
sailors hold umbrellas over it.” 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Nut to crack 
Kentish Cob 


Chain quiz 
Blake, KeUer 
Eritrea, Earheart 

300-year-oId riddle 

The letter R 

Riddle-my-name 
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OVER MALAYAN 


JUNGLES ... 

ti 



In service vvith the 
R.A.F. in Malaya. 

Carries a crew of 
3, Maximum speed; 

353 m.p.h. at 16,500 
fc. Armed with four 
20 mm. cannon and 
one machine-gun, it 
can carry 3,000 lb. 
of bombs or rocket 
projectiles. Wing 
span: 72 ft, 4 ins. 

Flying an aircraft like this on ground-attack sorties calls for nerve 
and brains. So the Royal Air Force keeps a weather eye open for 
really bright boys. Under the R.A.F. Apprenticeship Scheme they 
receive a training that gives them a flying start on a thrilling 
career. They join one of the R.A.F.’s fine residential schools, without 
cost to their parents and with good pay to spend. And there 
Apprentices get the. education and training that will fit them 
for their future as key men in the finest air force in the world. 

There’s a place for YOU in the 


If you ore over 14 t his coupon brings you pee a 26-page iUusiratedbook about thriliing 
careers tn the R.A.F, 

If you are 12 to 14 it brings you full details about the A.T.C. 

TO: ROYAL AIR FORCE (C.£.54a), VICTORY HOUSE, LONDON, 'W.C.2. 
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